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AUCTIONS 


ILTS- GLOS BORDER. 55 ac. produc- 
tive all grass Farm with $ mile Thames 


frontage and fishing, 3 bedroom house, 
cowshed for 20. Auction Mar. 12. Parts. 
from: MoorE, ALLEN & INNOCENT, Lechlade, 


Glos’ (Tel. 303). 


FOR SALE 


~ PROPERTY IN GUERNSEY? Please 
contact E. LEWIS TROALIC, House and 
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BUNGALOWS FOR SALE 


TO LET 


ASTBOURNE. Near fashionable Devon- 
shirePlace. Delightful Regency House hav- 
ing 30-ft. lounge, 2 other reception,7 bedrooms 
(some with basins, h. and c¢.), 2 bathrooms. 
Garage and small but lovely garden. £5,750 
freehold, all in good condition.—SQuIRE, 
2 Bolton Road, Eastbourne (1412), 


ENT, - FARNBOROUGH. 15 miles 
London adjoining beautiful country. An 


Ss hk gyre Lema lien han exceptional House of character, reputedly 
Estate ee Me herr feaae ale a L’Ancresse, circa 4.D. 1300 Detached and standing in 
le Pabaa ne eet et 20% 24 acres of gardens, including tennis court 

ses yuest ses sense . als, Fone 3 
Buain ‘ s, Growing Properties, Farms with pod paddock. come Dees 
large areas of Jand ee with building rights) Siaio “oO bathrooms, "9 “garages 2 excellent 

, Pp : ‘ , 2 bathr s, 2 garages, 2 e3 

and Building Plots, Also Tnvestments., No Greenhouses, Frechcid possesion £10,900. 
Ts ax! Low ee oy ax! ‘Fast travel “to Apply: R. W. INNISS & Co., 247, High Street, 
mainle und and Continent. er . Orpington, Kent. Tel.: Orpington 21076/7/8. 

PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? RETIRING TO THE COUNTRY? An 


HETHERINGTON & 
Cross (Tel. 


SECRETT, 
3886-7-8), 


Consult 
F.A.1., Gerrards 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249)0 


LDERMASTON (38 miles). Country 

Residence, 4 bedrooms (3 with basins), 
3 reception, bathroom, pantry and kitchen, 
central heating, together with 2-bedroomed 
bungalow, stables, 2 garages and outbuild- 
ings, in all 24 acres.—Box 1364. 
BETWEEN WADEBRIDGE/CAMEL- 

FORD. Delightfully situated Mill Cot- 
tage (5 rooms) with river frontage. Piped 
water supply. Nearly 1 acre of land. No 
mains electricity. Has not been modernised 
but could be developed into a really charm- 
ing property. Reasonably priced. Vacant 
possession.—Details RUSSELL & HAMLEY, 
F.A.1., 31, Town End, Rodmin. (Tel.: 346). 


CHARMING FAMILY HOUSE within 
100 yards Palm Bay, Cliftonville. 4 
beds., 2 rec., bathroom, kitchen. Garage. 
Large garden. Price £4,250 freehold. —Sole 
Agents: CLARKE & CRITTENDEN, 243 North- 
down Road, Margate. Thanet 21404. 


ONNEMARA. Delightful Property close 

to good village and superb beaches. 
House with hall, large reception, 4 bedrooms 
(3 with h. and c.), bathroom, 3 w.es., cloak- 
room, kitchen, etc. Also cottage: 2 bed ooms, 
1 reception, bathroom, kitchen. both houses 
have main electricity and al) modern con- 
veniences. Double garage. Fishing and 
shooting in vicinity.—Box 1344. 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


ON THE EDGE OF ASHDOWN 
FOREST 


Substantial property occupymg secluded 
corner position, yet convenient to station and 
shops, ete., 3 reception, cloakroom (with 
hand basin and separate w.c.), kitchen, 4 
bedrooms, bathroom and separate w.c., floor 
above 2 playrooms. Secluded }-acre garden. 
Double garage. Rates £56, at 15/6. 


SACRIFICIAL PRICE £3,950 


Write ROWCLIFFE, Beechwood, Crowborough 
Hill, Crowborough. Tel.: Crowborough 1221. 


EVON Houses 
RICKEARD, GREEN 
Queen Street, Exeter. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Ssreet, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


DUNOON, ARGYLL. Delightful modern 
detached Villa, built 1936. Ground 
Dining room, lounge, small sitting 
kitchen, kitchenette, larder, cloak- 
Central heating from Ideal Classic 
Garage (direct access from house). 
floor: 4 bedrooms (2 small and 2 
bathroom, separate toilet, linen cup- 
board, china cupboard. Hardwood flooring 
throughout. All in first class condition. 
Delightful garden (approximately { acre). 
Small greenhouse. Assessed rental £52. 
Feuduty £5/12/5. Ideal for party returning 
from abroad. Vor further particulars and 
arrangements to view, apply to: Messrs. 
STEWART & BENNETT, Solicitors, Bank of 
Scotland Buildings, Argyll Street, Dunoon. 


EARLY SALE DESIRED. Owner going 
abroad. Between Hungerford and Swin- 
don. In extremely pretty village. Attractive 
old-world Residence with thatched roof. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, up-to-date kitchen, 


and Farms.—Apply: 
& MICHELMORE, 82, 


floor: 
room, 
room, 
boiler. 
Upper 
large), 


4 beds., 2 bathrooms. Garage. 2 acres. Main 
services. Agamatic, ‘“‘Elecsteam’ cooking 


range, refrigerator, ete. Price £4,950. Messrs. 


THAKE & PAGINTON, Agents, Newbury. 


pa4sr DEVON VILLAGE. 13} miles coast. 
13th-century House with 3 rec., 7 beds., 

2 bath., wealth of beams, open hearths, ete. 

Main elec. and water. Bailiff’ s cottage. T.T. 
shippon for 36, etc. £12,000 includes the 
above and 22 acres. Also option of renting 200 
acres. Very suitable as farm hotel.—Details: 
RICKEARD, GRKEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
Queen Street, Exeter. 


ASY DISTANCE Torquay/Paignton/ 

Dartmouth. Delightful detached Resi- 
dence suitable private oceupation or small 
guest house. Few minutes walk to excellent 
beach. 10 bed., bath., w.c., 3 rec. Convenient 
domestic accommodation. Workshop, 
garages. Large garden. Main electric, water 
and drainage. Owner leaving district and 
desires a quick sale. Asking price substan- 
tially reduced to £4,500.—Strongly recom- 
mended by RUSSELL & HAMLEY, F.A.I., 31, 
Town End, Bodmin, Cornwall. (Tel.: 346.) 


RELAND. Barrerssy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., W estmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Res- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


enchanting Little Bungalow with all 
mod, cons., situated in prettiest village in 


£2,000 or near offer.—Box 1353" 


East Anglia. 


OWTON, 3 miles Chester. Charming 

detached modern Residence, with 2-car 
garage, small grounds and paddock, 2 acres. 
3 ent. rooms, 4 double and 2 single bedrooms 
all with wash basins, 2 bathrooms, compact 
domestic offices. All main services. Vacant 
possession, now in a favoured residential 
district. —Particulars from: LEONARD 
Wriaur & Co., Chester. 


EAVIEW—ISLE OF WIGHT. Delight- 

ful, well-planned House completed 2 
years ago, in premier position with wide sea 
views. Luxuriously fitted lounge, dining 
room/kitchen, 3 bedrooms. Garden and 
garage. £4,495 o.n.o. Mortgage facilities.— 
FRANCIS Pirtis & Son, Seaview. 


SOMERSET. Stone-built country Cottage 
for sale. Freehold. Vacant possession. 
Centre of most attractive village close to 
shops, post office, school and doctor. On 
main bus route to Yeovil, Wincanton and 
Shepton Mallet. 4 spacious bedrooms, bath- 
room, 2 w.c., entrance hall, lounge 23 ft. by 
15 ft. and dining room 15 ft. by 13 ft., oak 
block flooring and attractive stone fireplaces. 
Kitchen 17 ft. by 15 ft. with sink unit, Ray- 
burn and Acaflex floor. Hasily kept garden 
with old stone well. Main sewer, water and 
electric light. Back entrance with garage 
space. Recently reconstructed throughout. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Any inspec- 
tion.—I. J. REEVES, Annhurst, Sparkford. 
Tel.: Marston Magna 368. £4,600. 


STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD 
MAWNAN SMITH, NR. FALMOUTH 
OFFER: 

FALMOUTH. Supremely beautiful small 
Residence in superb position; panoramic sea 
views. Close all amenities, including yacht- 

ing, bathing, ete. Freehold. Ref. 8207 
FAL ESTUARY. Beautiful semi-Bungalow 
with lawns running down to own fine boat- 


house on deep water anchorage. Excellent 
outbuildings. Magnificent views. Ref. 8204. 


NORTH COAST CORNWALL. Bargain, 
owner leaving county. Stone and slated, 
modernised Residence, near town, beaches, 
golf. Potential guest house. Ref. 4172. 
ST. MAWES HARBOUR. A perfect 
Residence for yachtsman. Excellently 
designed: built regardless of cost. In lovely, 
secluded position with lawns sloping to deep 
water anchorage. Strongly recommended. 
Ref. 8206. 
S.E. CORNISH COAST. Market Garden 
near Looe. Delightful position. Bungalow, 
glasshouses, etc., and 7% acres fine land. 
Virst class proposition at low price owing ill- 
health. Ref. 2150. 
Apply for all above and extensive further 
selection to: 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD 
above. 


G USSEX DOWNS, near Eastbourne. 

suxurious House with magnificent views, 
in 23 acres of lovely garden. Oak floors and 
old beams. 4-5 beds., 2-3 rec., 2 bath., 
ete. Stabling and garage. Freehold £10,500 
or with furniture.—HILBERY CHAPLIN & 
Co., 170, Piccadilly, W.1. (HYD 5425). 


UDOR. ” Brookpians Park, Herts. Pic- 

turesque secluded yet convenient, all 
facilities. Modern kitchen, central heating, 
3 double bed., 2 reception, garage. £6,000.— 
Photo, particulars, Box 1229. 


Ww WORTHING. Delightfully situated 
* contract-built det. Marine Residence, 
fully centrally heated by automatic oil-fired 
plant. G.I.C., spacious lounge, dining rm., 
3 good bed., lux. bath., kit., ete. Dble garage, 
gdn. of moderate size. Many refinements 
associated with property of this class. Free- 
hold £8,750 (cost over £11,000).—Keys Sole 
Agents: GLOVER & CARTER, 110, Geo. V 
Avenue, W. Worthing. Tel. 8686-7. 


_NEW PROPERTIES 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
7 miles Hyde Park, 1 mile Wimbledon station. 
In superior residential locality. 
Detached architect-designed Houses now in 
course of erection: 4 beds., large lounge, 
superb kitchen, downstairs ‘cloaks; central 
heating. Built-in garage and fuel stores. 
Excellent site. £8,250 Freehold. 
Full particulars from M. HOWARD (Mitcham), 
Lrp., Estate Sales Office, Parkside Avenue, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. Tel. WIM. 0977. Open 
week-ends. 


GUILDWOOD CEDAR BUNGALOW 

is a real home. Speedily erected on your 
site from around £1,950 to £2,500. Two-, 
three- and four-bedroom models. Brochure 
from GUILDCRETE, LTD., Dept. 58, Artington, 
Guildford, Surrey (Tel. 67322-4). 


BUSINESSES & HOTELS 


BERKS. On edge of country town. Resi- 

dential Hotel (A.A. and R.A.C.). 
Approached from main London-Bath road. 
Beautiful Georgian residence in _ lovely 
grounds. Hall, dining room, lounges, sun 
room, cloakrooms, adequate well equipped 
offices, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 6 staff 
rooms and bathroom. Garages. 2 bungalows, 
modern, profitable, mushroom farm. In all 
about 6 acres. Main services. Central heat- 
ing. Price fully furnished and equipped and 
including goodwill, £28,000.—Agents: Messrs. 
THAKE & PAGINTON, New bury. 


CARDIGANSHIRE COAST 
NEW QUAY 
For sale by private treaty, a small Residen- 
tial Hotel called The Queens, conveniently 
situated and containing 8 bedrooms, lounges, 
spacious dining room to sit 100 people, usual 
offices. 4 lock-up garages, garage for 6 or 7 
cars. Productive garden. All main supply. 
The property is a fully licensed free house and 
has been in the occupation of the same family 
for many years. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Detailed particulars may be obtained from 
the Sole Agents: 
THOMAS JONES & SON, F.A.1., Llandyssul., 
Cards., or J. Gwynne- Hughes, Esq., Solicitor, 
New Quay and Aberayron. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


EAst SUFFOLK. An attractive Residen- 
tial and Agricultural estate with fine 
period residence in delightful park, Home 
Farm with attested premises and off build- 
ings, 2 cottages and 140 acres. Well tim- 
bered grounds, selcuded and peaceful setting. 
Easy reach coast, markets and railway. 
Main e.l., water. Vacant possession.— 
Particulars from Sole Agents: FLICK AND 
Son, Saxmundham. 
ESSEX/SUFFOLK BORDER. Residen- 
tial Arable and Stock Farm, 93 acres, 
outstanding Tudor house (5 bed., 2 bath., 
3 rec., etc.) and excellent buildings. Main 
services. Low outgoings. 9 miles Colchester. 
Freehold £12,500. Vac. poss. (Ref. 3055).— 
H. J. TURNER & SON, F.A.1., Sudbury, Suf- 
folk. (Tel. 2833/4). 


FOR SALE. Farm situate in Co. Donegal, 
Republic of Ireland. Area 113 acres. 
Georgian-style Residence. Modern conveni- 
ences. Centrally situate. Bargain price 
£5,000 subject to contract.—Particulars on 
request: J. M. WATTERS, M.1.A.A., & SON, 
Auctioneers and Valuers, Milford, Co. 
Donegal, Republic of Ireland. 
ORFOLK BROADS DISTRICT, small 
Sporting estate for sale. Modern resi- 
dence, 3 reception, 4/5 bedrooms, 2 garages, 
etc. 34-acre intensive pig and poultry hold- 
ing, many new buildings, modernised cot- 
tage. Also approx. 150 acres reed and rough 
marsh. Freehold. £8,500.—J. RR. &. 
DRAPER & Co., Wroxham, Norfolk. 


WANTED 


ENTLEMAN wants to buy small House 
of character within 20 miles of London.— 
Box 1358 


WANTED, Buy or Rent wing/or country 
house in rural area. 5 bed., 2 bath., 
3 sitting and staff quarters. Mains. Basins. 
Heating. Garage. Garden. Alton, Hereford- 
shire, Suffolk, Sussex and Gloucestershire 
preferred. High and dry.—Box 1361. 


WANTED to Buy or Rent. Small Manor- 
type House with upwards of 250 acres, 


good farmland, cottages and buildings. 
Wilts, Hants or Berks. River or lake an 


advantage.—Box 1354 


WANTED 1 TO RENT 


FAMILy with two small children returning 
England for leave April to September, 
require easily run furnished house or cottage 
in country surroundings, Southern or Home 
Counties, Wye Valley, Cotswolds. Minimum 
4 bedrooms. Careful and _ considerate 
tenants.—Box 1363. 
FURNISHED HOUSE req. 6 mths. 4/5 
beds. No young children. Horsham/Guild- 
ford area.— HORNER, Maplehurst, Horsham. 
ANTED to rent, Unfurnished Country 
House, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Grounds adjoining or near to golf course or 
open country. Within daily reach London 
preferred.—Box 1334. 
WANTED FOR DEMOLITION 
ARGE Country Mansions wanted for 
demolition or partial 


d ) : demolition. Top 
prices paid before work comme : 
CRAWLEY DEMOLITION CoO., ‘“‘Martyns,’’ 


Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


MORTGAGES 


OUNTRY HOUSE one agricultur. 

estate in Fylde district of Lancashi 
3/4 reception rooms, 7 principle bedroom 
All services Could divide if required, 
Exclusive sporting rights also available, 
Duchy of Lancaster Estate Office, Forton, 
near Preston. 


Te LET Unfurnished or Furnished 

Swanage. Looking over bay. Smal 
luxury flats, large lounge, 1 or 2 bedrooms, 
k. and b. Constructing. Long leases to quiet 
tenants. —Box 1359. 7 


O LET ON LEASE. Swarling Manor, 
East Kent, 3 miles Canterbury, below the 
delightful Chartham Downs, sporting and 
agricultural district. Fine old) Georgian 
House, charming garden and grounds with 
modernised cottage, about 33 acres in all. 


House contains 4 main and 5 Secondary: 


bedrooms, bath, 3 reception rooms, usua) 
offices. Garage. Main electricity and water, 
Telephone. Immediate possession. 7 year 
lease.—Apply, Messrs. CHARLES J. ELGAR, 
Wingham, near Canterbury, Kent. (Tel: 
Wingham 321.) : 
Furnished 


sandy beach in Co. Donegal, 
your holidays this year. Amenities include: 
safe bathing, boating, golfing and free fishing, 
—Apply to, J. WATTERS, M.I.A.A., AN 
Son, Auctioneers and Valuers, Milford, “4 
Donegal, Republic of Ireland. 


ERSEY. Channel Islands. To Leb 

furnished for 6/9 months commencing 
early April. A charming detached House 
standing in its own secluded grounds with 
uninterrupted sea view. 6 bedrooms, 
bathrooms, drawing room, dining room, 
lounge, study, kitchen all modern conyveni- 
ences. Central heating. Attractive garde 
Garage.—F urther particulars from Sol 
Agents: LANGLOIS LTD., 10, Waterloo Street, 
Jersey. Tel.: Central 3460. 


LOVELY old Devon Inn to Let immedi- 

ately, low rental. Beautifully furnished 
and equipped, ready to walk into. The whole 
£5,000 cash.—Write Box 1360. 


MCDERN country House, unique position 
in the New Forest, to let furnished from 
July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959. Main water 
and light. Central heating. 6/7 bed., 3 bath. 
3 rec. 12 guineas a week.—Write Box 1362. 


Unfurnished 


To LET UNFURNISHED. Secluded 

position on Chiltern Hills above Great 
Missenden. 4 bed., bath., 2 rec., sun room, 
kitchen and _ offices. Hard tennis court, 
garden and orchard. About 2 acres. Rent 
£325 p.a.—Apply, SWANNELL & Suy, Hill 
Avenue, Amersham, Bucks. (Tel.: Am. 73.) 


FISHING & SHOOTING 


YE. Famous Maesllwch Water, Glas- 

bury. To Let for season 1958. Minimum 
let one week. Water for three rods. 
culars and terms from the Agents: STRUT? 
AND PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Builth 
Wells (Tel.: 3135.) 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminster, 
8.W.1, for reliable removals (home and 


overseas), warehouse, furniture deposi- 
tories, excellent storage.—Hstimates free. 


Chiswick 8446 (or Victoria 1234). 


H CUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD 

Tllustrated booklet of information, CL, 
104, free on request.—Pirr & Scorr, LYD., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churehyard, London, B.C.4, 
Passages arranged. 


JH UPSONs, LTD., for Removals and 
Storage, Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
VIC 0083 and Brighton 23422. 


OSEPH MAY LTD. move loads eb 


expertly, cheerfully. Return loads ¢ 
costs.—Hstimates free from 31-37, Whitfie 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 2411). 


LOW FURNITURE STORAGE RATES 
Restoration. Upholstery and handling 
Antiques and Works of Art by experts." 
MALMESBURY PACKING & SHIPPING CO. 
Avon Milles, Malmesbury, Wilts. 2203. 


CVERSEAS REMOVALS. Setth 

effects packed and forwarded by PI 
FORDS, removers and_ storers. First-el: 
storage. Branches in all large towns. H 
Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
(Tel. CAN. 4444), 


REMOVALS to all parts are safe in th 
hands of er en TURNER & Co., Li 
(Established 1870), Lower Belgrave 
London, 8.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air remoy: 
to the Continent a speciality. Send f 
brochure, 


WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled sé 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates an 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, Lond 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Stre 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


FIRST AND SECOND MORTGAGES 

vailable for Farms and other property 
ae to those who benefit under Wills, Trusts, 
Marriage Settlements, etc.—ATCHISON & Co., 
11, Duke of York Street, London, S.W.1. 
MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks of 

Flats, Factories, Town &Country Houses. 
—TALLACK Storr & Co., LTD., 37, Mitre 
Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


WEST COUNTRY removal speciali 

export packers jand_ shippers. 
recommendations, estimates 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, L ¥ 
Exeter (Tel. 56261-2). 
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THE PACE OF THE BUILDER 


MONG the wiser dicta of the late Earl 
A Lloyd George was a saying to the effect 
that when everyone agreed that some- 
thing should be done to meet a problem, the 
danger was that something foolish would be 
done. Whether the best approach to a solution 
of the problem of the high costs of building was 
to pass the task to an international committee 
of experts can be determined only when the 
experts’ answers are made known.. At first 
sight there is at least one satisfactory aspect of 
that step. The fact that the Housing Com- 
mittee of the Economic Commission for Europe 
have undertaken an enquiry into ‘“‘“Government 
Policies and the Cost of Building’ shows that 
the necessity for reducing building costs is very 
widely recognised. Also it suggests a common 
belief that, in the countries represented by the 
committee, costs have been largely affected by 
the building requirements of governments. 

In Britain, after 1945, as the post-war 
programme of house-building was implemented, 
costs rose regularly each year. Increases may 
have been kept down to some extent by the 
vigilance of the Girdwood Committee appointed 
to review costs continuously and to make 
recommendations. For a few years after 1951 
costs of local authority houses fell, owing to 
the distinctive policy of a new government. 
Different designs and lay-outs, and increased 
productivity due to better organisation, caused 


costs to fall, but later the influence of inflation ° 


more than neutralised the economies. That 
situation, however, does not imply that nothing 
more can be done. Increased productivity is 
still capable of yielding good results. In the 
last of their reports the Girdwood Committee 
remarked, “If productivity could be restored 
to the pre-war level, then, with the same 
labour force as at present, approximately 
25 per cent. more houses could be built.” 

The possibilities of increased productivity 
provide an area which should repay exploration, 
and it is here that an international committee 
may be able to provide a most suggestive report. 
The building industry in Britain, being sheltered 
from foreign competition, is not under the same 
necessity as less protected industries to heed 
the innovations made in other countries. The 
old colloquialism ‘““You can’t do that here’’ can 
be a final reply from an industry which is not 
obliged by sheer economic pressure to keep an 
open mind in viewing the methods of its com- 
petitors. In the United States the rapidity 
with which certain types of buildings are 
erected is incredible when considered in relation 
to the pace accepted here. While, obviously, 
the speed with which skyscrapers are built 
cannot fairly be compared with the rate of 


progress in building small houses, the principles 
are not necessarily beyond the possibility of 
adaptation to our own needs. 

To point to certain phenomena in American 
building achievements is, however, to risk mis- 
understanding of what is expected of the task 
which the Housing Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe has in hand. “The 
philosophy behind the enquiry,” says Mr. A. F. 
Ewing in an interesting article in the February 
issue of Town and Country Planning, “is that a 
reduction of building costs can be expected to 
result less from new innovations in building 
technique than from a steady improvement in 
the organisation of house production through 
all its phases.’”’ That may lead to a technical 
policy which has “‘a trend towards the indus- 
trialisation of building,” but “factory produc- 
tion of houses is only one approach.” The 
possibilities of factory production of houses merits 
most careful consideration by housing authorities. 
Other things being equal, the more construction 
can be diverted from the site to the factory, 
the more will delaying factors be obviated. 
How any such development in an industry now 
sheltered would be affected by the coming of a 
European Common Market is an interesting 
subject for speculation. 


WINTER CHORUS 


OOD, meadow, silent; sky and water grey ; 
Dusk settling damp upon a dismal day, 
Yet two great elms hold an ecstatic throng, 
Thewr tall tops bubbling with massed starling-song. 


W. K. HoLMEs. 


IMAGINATIVE REPLANNING 


HE models (as parts of the Park-lane 

improvement scheme) for the replanning 
of Hyde Park Corner and Marble Arch, by Mr. 
Hubert Bennett, the Chief Architect for the 
L.C.C., project what bids fair to be the most 
spectacular contribution to the appearance of 
London, as well as to movement, since the crea- 
tion of Kingsway and Aldwych 50 years ago. 
Both plans subtract something from the Royal 
parks, and the former a large slice from the 
grounds of Buckingham Palace—for which the 
co-operation of the Crown should be acknow- 
ledged. But they make ample amends by con- 
verting larger areas, much of which are wastes 
of asphalt, into public lawns, to be,reached by 
much-needed pedestrian subways... That at 
Hyde Park Corner will restore the historic con- 
nection between Hyde and Green Parks; the 
Marble Arch lawns introduce an architecturally 
treated pool as a centre for seats. In ap- 
praising the visual, as apart from the traffic, 
aspects created, it should be recognised that 
anything in the nature of symmetry is not only 
impossible here but largely alien both to the 
English genius and the mechanics of circulation. 
They must, therefore, be in the nature of 
picturesque landscape though with certain for- 
mal relationships. While commending Mr. 
Bennett’s eccentric alignments, we believe that 
further tree planting than is at present sug- 
gested would help to relate the two triumphal 
arches more satisfactorily to their surroundings. 
The diagonal view of the Wellington Arch will 
make a striking termination to the new Park- 
lane between Apsley House and 143, Piccadilly, 
but more trees seem to be needed on its 
Grosvenor-place side; and a _ north-south 
line of trees west of Marble Arch would help 
to relate it more closely to the ‘“ processional 
route.”’ 


THE DEER BILL 


T is to be hoped that those M.P.s who speak 

on Sir Frederick Messer’s Protection of Deer 
Bill, if it is reached to-morrow, will keep 
clear heads, and avoid the scandalous distortions 
of fact that have marked recent campaigns by 
so-called humanitarians. Let there be no mis- 
understanding about it: the issue is whether 
deer should survive or not, but not for the 
reasons put forward by the sponsors of the Bill. 
Their real aim is to abolish stag-hunting, and 
paradoxical though it may seem, if they 
succeed deer will in all probability cease to 
exist on Exmoor. That prediction is based on 
all past experience when hunting has stopped. 
Deer are destructive creatures under certain 
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conditions, and many farmers would not tolera 
them at all if it were not that they themselve 
enjoyed hunting and that the damage to th 
crops was largely covered by hunt fun 
When the herds become too big, as they do from 
time to time, they are culled by shooting—= 
shooting by rifles by people with consciences, 
by shotguns by the unscrupulous. Now the 
are sincere people in all walks of hfe to whom 
any kind of hunting is repugnant, and they 
justified in asking a question that is indeed 
obvious. If rifles are used some of the time, 
they say, why not use them all the time and 
prohibit hunting altogether? One answer has 
already been given—the farmers prefer things 
to remain as they are—but there are several 
others. Shooting would tend to become a free- 
for-all, with all kinds of unsuitable weapons 
and indiscriminate slaughter; poaching would 
increase, and a new and not negligible danger 
to the public would be introduced in a more or 
less wild area in which deer can wander for 
many miles. Culling in a park or other enclosure 
is one thing: it is another thing altogether in 
such country as Exmoor. Who will organise it, 
pay for it, and supervise it? As it is, the hunt 
does all this without cost to the taxpayer, 
and on the whole efficiently. Parliament 
therefore should leave it alone. 


BRYMPTON D’EVERCY 


HE title of the most beautiful, or even the 

most characteristic, country house can 
never be awarded without dispute; but mam 
votes for it would surely be given to Brympton 
D’Evercy, near Yeovil. The early-Tudor and 
Charles I fronts of the house, the little medizval 
church and the Caroline stables, all built of 
Ham Hill stone and set in an exceptionally 
pretty garden, form an ideal group and are 
intrinsically of high quality. The contents, 
much of which were of considerable interest, 
have been sold, the house is at present un- 
occupied, and anxiety is felt for its future. The 
local authority is said to have felled the trees 
lining the approach, there is a rumour of the 
house’s being let as a furniture depository, and 
another of damp already penetrating the 
reception rooms. These may be exaggerations, 
but the house is obviously one for which an 
Historic Buildings grant would be forthcoming, 
should the owner apply for it and if a suitable 
user were to be found. Although single occu- 
pation may be unlikely, the building is one 
that lends itself to division into three indepen- 
dent dwellings, still leaving the principal rooms 
accessible for the public. From all parties’ 
point of view Brympton is a house that must 
not be left to disintegrate by default. 


EXPERIMENT AND RESEARCH 


WELCOME proposal to enable the train- 

ing of architects to be brought closer and 
more widely into line with the advances in 
technology is the establishment of a Trust Fund 
for that purpose in connection with the Archi- 
tectural Association. Its aim is to finance post 
graduate courses and research in such subjects 
as urban design and reconstruction, and no 
less to integrate the training in building manage- 
ment of architects and builders—a reform that 
many people in the industry believe to be long 
overdue. Appropriately the Trust is to be 
called the Yerbury Foundation, after Mr. F. R. 
Yerbury, the A.A.’s Secretary during many 
progressive years, and Director of the Building 
Centre since he founded ft in 1932, besides one 
of the foremost publicisers of contemporary 
movements in architecture. For over a century 
the Association has in effect set the standard of 
education in architecture, being responsible 
directly for a great deal of it through its famous 
school. But a function that it regards as in- 
creasingly vital is to sponsor experiments, pos- 
sibly unconventional, which may be necessary 
to architectural progress—an activity hampe 
to-day by rising costs and a bare minimum of 
working capital. It is for the wherewithal t 
finance the re-thinking, re-aligning, and 
organising of building to fit the needs of to-da 
and yet more of to-morrow, that the n 
Foundation (which ranks in law as a charita 
trust) is looking for support from all wi 
recognise architecture as the mould of th 
future. 
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NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


T is not often that the casual observer gets a 
grandstand view of buzzards enjoying them- 
selves such as I had at the week-end. I had 

been waiting in the side of a wood most of the 
afternoon, trying to be as alert as I could 
because my stand was in a hollow, with trees on 
me side and a very steep hill in front of me. 
The pigeons didn’t come and I had several false 
ularms when, for fleeting seconds, a congre- 
zation of rooks showed themselves on the sky- 
line at the top of the hill. I had become more or 
less used to this when I noticed that two of the 
‘rooks” then in sight were sailing on the wind 
and coming down rather quickly. I was slow 
to realise that they were most unrooklike in 
sutline and that they were uncommonly skilled 
sliders or sailers. When I recognised them as 
buzzards, they were no more than a long 
zunshot above me. I felt like a short-sighted 
friend who once described a flock of finches 
us midges. tir 

* 

HE buzzards were talking to each other and 

enjoying the fun of working the air currents. 
Ine would give a rather plaintive mew and 
then dive into the hollow, and the other would 
follow until I could see their colouring and the 
jistinct outline of their wing feathers and tails. 
As soon as they passed the windbreak of the 
tops of the trees they used the impetus of their 
live to carry them up far enough to regain the 
wind. Once wind-borne they drifted back and 
ip like kites. The mewing that went on was 
lecidedly like a conversation. I moved out of 
the fringe of trees and they saw me, but made 
10 attempt to leave the immediate locality. 

How long this behaviour might have gone 
on I cannot say, but my companion, who was 
standing perhaps 80 yards away, shouted 
warning and fired at the first pigeon we had seen 
that afternoon, and that was enough. The 
suzzards drifted back and up, perhaps 200 feet, 
und then slid off as much as half a mile. I 
sonfess my attention was still on them when the 
irst flight of pigeons appeared at the end of the 


wood. 
* * 
* 


AM not a person who believes in one for the 

road, and still less one who thinks that 
shooting and a tot of spirit mix, but the previous 
veek, at the end of the shoot, I had found my 
nands blue and my feet uncommonly cold in 
spite of the oiled-wool socks I was wearing. To 
prevent a recurrence of this discomfort, at the 
ast minute before setting out for the wood I 
1ave mentioned I poured the smallest measure 
of rum into a suitable bottle, a thing about 
the diameter of a cartridge. This restorer 
was placed in my pocket for emergency use 
mly. I forgot about it. I fired the first shot 
und ejected the cartridge from my single-barrel, 
juickly fumbled for another load and found that 
my jacket was buttoned and I could not reach 
ny belt, recalled that I had a cartridge loose 
n one of my pockets (the mind is sometimes 
~apable of this sort of thing in less than a 
second) and reached for the loose load. The 
»irds were by now parting and diverging about 
30 yards away. I tried to load, found I was 
bstructed in some way, tried again and found 
[ still couldn’t feed that cartridge into my gun. 
And then I looked. I was trying to shoot a 
xigeon with a tot of rum. The flight streamed 
yn, I delved for the loose cartridge and this time 
found it. By a lucky chance, and a very long 
shot, I got my bird. It fell about a hundred 
yards away. 

My companion came down the wood some 
time after this. He asked me what had 
lappened to me, having expected me to manage 
me shot at the birds coming to me and another 
it the tail of the flight. I explained. “Bottled!” 
he exclaimed, ‘in more ways than one.” I 
brought the tot of rum home and put it away. 
it was a very bad day altogether. 


_ 
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te. Clapperton 


A SALMON-FISHER’S FIRST CATCH OF THE SEASON. Landing a 20-pounder from 
the Tweed near Kelso, Roxburghshire 


ELS, I learn from a note in my newspaper, 

are being accused of feeding on ducklings 
in an ornamental pool at Grange-over-Sinds 
in Lancashire. I have nostalgic memories of 
hurrying up there one week-end to fish and 
finding a river that runs out of Windermere and 
passes through Greenodd running the most 
briliant blue I have ever seen, apparently 
owing to pollution. Although I talked a 
great deal about fish and fishing in that 
area, I wasn’t told about the eels and their 
taste for ducklings. I shouldn’t have been 
greatly surprised to hear that they had catholic 
tastes in food, although the fact seems to be 
intriguing officials of river boards and the like, 
since it is reported that eels have been seen to 
seize a duckling and crush it against the side 
of the pool before devouring it. 

I have always lumped eels with predators 
and scavengers. They like a bit of meat. They 
can be taken with offal. Long ago I used to 
follow an old fellow my grandfather employed 
to clean ditches. For my amusement, the ditcher 
would shovel out as much as he could from the 
stream in order that I might search the grit and 
stones for eels. Most of those grassed were 
about 12 to 15 inches long, but I particularly 
remember one day finding a monster that had an 
extraordinary fat body. I pinned it down with 
a stick, being nervous of its fierce look, and 
called the ditcher. He was only too delighted 
to climb out of the wilderness of myrtle, mint 
and meadow-sweet and lend a hand. He hada 
very sharp knife and an autopsy was performed. 
The eel was found to contain three small mice. 
Had a yellowhammer’s brood fallen down the 
bank into the water, or a chaffinch nestling 
toppled from an overhanging thorn, I suppose 
the hungry eel would have snapped them up 
just as readily as he gobbled up the mice. 
Bigger eels have bigger maws and bigger 
appetites. I wonder what size those ducklings 
were. The information given included mention 
of an 18-in. eel that, when killed and opened, 
was found to contain a sparrow. 

Eels may be more fastidious than pike, 
which take moorhens as well as both ducks and 
ducklings. I feel sure they would just as 
readily dine on moorhen chicks or anything else 
that came their way, particularly those giant 
land-locked specimens that show up every now 
and then in turbines and filters. 

* * 
* 

ALKING about pike in particular, I was 

looking through some old tackle of mine the 
other evening and came across a pike “fly” 
which was probably the first fly I ever tried in 
my life. It consisted of a brace of long-shanked 


hooks, some red wool, bits of silver tinsel, and 
blue and green cock hackles, and measured all 
of four inches. It was inspired, I think, by my 
reading the story of the famous Loch Ken pike 
which was said to reach the ground when slung 
on the back of the gamekeeper who caught it. 
He used a fly, legend says. I made my pike fly 
and visited Loch Ken in due course, although 
I had by then given up the purist idea of catch- 
ing a pike with a fly. I suppose that so-called 
pike flies were commonly used to lure these fish 
in the days before spinning was fully under- 
stood. I found it much easier to spin for pike 
and for perch, too, although perch will rise to a 
fly jerked quickly through the swim. 


* * 
* 


AMISH, the aged canary, died little more 
than a fortnight ago. It was sad news 
for all of us. He was game to the last, and if 
he couldn’t always sing he chirruped his greeting 
when we entered the kitchen at the cottage. 
Perhaps it was the moult that got him, or the 
effect of a little bit of greenstuff on one of such 
advanced years. He was found on the floor 
of the cage and we mourned his passing. There 
would never be another quite like him. 

Yesterday I was told of a bird that for a 
brief period took Hamish’s place. It was a tit- 
lark, or meadow-pipit. When the snow was 
with us a great number of birds descended on 
every plot of ground in the locality to eat what 
greenstuff was showing through. On the 
property immediately below the cottage there 
was a good bit of greenery and the birds quickly 
threatened to take everything, so that a net had 
to be rigged to keep them off. The titlark was 
found to have been netted when this precaution 
was taken. He was obviously very weak and in 
due time he was rescued. Hamish’s cage was a 
ready-made convalescent home and the titlark 
took to it, or seemed to, erecting his crest and 
pecking at the floor with great vigour. He 
sometimes rattled the bars with his beak, but he 
was not sufficiently recovered to be released 
when he did this. 

He was quite tame, as some birds are 
when they have suffered hard conditions. For 
several days he flourished and then, one morn- 
ing, he rattled the bars and began to run round 
in circles at a great rate. The explanation was 
not forthcoming until he suddenly fell over, 
gave a few convulsive jerks and died. He had 
never really taken to the cage, had never really 
eaten, and had died of a fit. It was not quite so 
saddening as the end of poor Hamish, but it was 
a tragedy nevertheless, one of many that took 
place in the bitter weather. 
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A FLAMINGO DISCOVERY 


By LESLIE H. BROWN 


OF THE HUGE COLONY OF GREATER FLAMINGOES THAT THE AUTHOR FOUND 


1958 


NESTING ON LAKE 


ELMENTEITA, KENYA, DISPLAYING. “In display the flamingo stands bolt upright, neck at full stretch, wagging his head from side to side. 


From time to time he flashes out his wings, holds them rigidly at full stretch for a second or two ... then smartly returns them to his sides ” 


Greater Flamingo might breed on Lake 

Elmenteita in the Kenya Rift Valley. In 
August of that year I discovered the hitherto 
unknown breeding ground of the Lesser Flamin- 
go on the soda flats of Lake Natron, and among 
them (as I recorded in Country Lire of January 
20, 1955) were a few pairs of Greater Flamingoes, 
the first authentic East African breeding record 
of that species. Fresh from this discovery, I 


ig was in 1954 that it first struck me that the 


EGGS LYING IN NESTS 


SCATTERED OVER ONE 


walked round Elmenteita’s rocky and inaccess- 
ible western shore. Of a total population of 
about 80,000 flamingoes on the lake about 
10,000 were Greater Flamingoes, and their 
behaviour was suspicious, for they seemed to be 
excited and in unusually fine plumage. There 
were a number of islands off shore packed solid 
with resting flocks of Lesser Flamingoes, and 
these seemed the only possible breeding 
place. Flamingoes, however, usually have to 


OF THE ROCKY ISLANDS 
WHERE THE BIRDS BREED, AFTER THEIR OWNERS HAD BEEN DISTURBED 
BY MARABOU STORKS AND HAD DESERTED THEM. Flamingoes’ nests are usually 


made of mud, but these are composed of feathers and grass 


have soft mud to make their nests, and these 
islands were composed of uncompromisingly 
hard black lava rock. I therefore thought 
them unsuitable and was not surprised when 
the Greater Flamingoes departed soon after 
without breeding. 

A doubt lingered in my mind, however, 
strengthened by an account in a South American 
journal of a colony of Chilean Flamingoes on a 
rocky island in an Andean lake, where they 
could not make their traditional mud mound 
nests. Evidently, in my search for accessible 
breeding colonies of flamingoes in East Africa, 
those islands at Elmenteita must not be over- 
looked. And in November, 1956, I once more saw 
the islands packed with masses of flamingoes. 
From a distance they were not the rich pink of 
Lesser Flamingoes but the much paler pink of 
Greater Flamingoes. At once the memory of 
those tall excited birds wading in bays between 
lava promontories returned, and at the earliest 
opportunity I went to look. 


My father and I rowed out to the islands in 
a little plywood boat, and it was plain at once 
that not only were the Greater Flamingoes 
breeding but that they had almost bred un- 
observed, for already there were large herds of 
young to be seen. It was a matter for wonder 
that they could breed within sight of a main 
road and without exciting the curiosity of bird- 
minded local farmers, but they had. With 
mounting excitement we saw hundreds sitting 
on several of the islands, their eggs plainly 
visible among their pink feet when they stood 
up, with here and there packed masses of downy 
young of varying ages. Slowly we drifted up to 
them as they stood on their islands, towering 
over us and their eggs and young, the air loud 
with the continuous babel of their honking calls. 
They let us drift to within fifteen yards of one 
island where the young were just hatching out, 
and for the first time I enjoyec|at close range 
what is perhaps the most remarkable of all bird 
spectacles, a flamingo colony in full breeding 
cry, strangely unafraid of man at this vital stage 
in their life history. As always, when in the 
presence of big flocks of flamingoes, I felt like a 
cave man in another epoch. 
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AN INCUBATING GROUP. 


However, the flamingoes would tolerate a 
boat so far and no farther, and those still sitting 
on eggs—roughly a thousand pairs—would not 
allow close approach. Obviously I needed a pro- 
per hide, and I designed a floating contraption in 
which I could conceal myself and move about 
slowly among them. This took some time to 
make, but I complacently supposed that the 
flamingoes would not go away and that in due 
time I should make all the studies I wanted. I 
even took others to see the birds and while they 
were photographing and filming contented my- 
self with smoking a pipe and observing the amaz- 
ing scene, certain that my turn would come. I 
little knew. 

At Christmas my hide was ready, and I 
arrived on Christmas Eve to find the birds un- 
accountably alarmed, ready to leave their eggs 
attheslightest provocation. Byrights they should 
have grown still tamer as their hatching date 
drew near, and the reason for their behaviour 
was not plain till the next day. Very early in the 
morning incessant clamour indicated some un- 
usual happening, and I arrived to find Marabou 
Storks reducing the flamingoes to uncontrol- 
lable panic. The storks were not openly aggres- 
sive, but walked slowly and inexorably about, 
and the flamingoes simply would not incubate 
when the storks were near. As the morning 
wore on my heart sank lower and lower, as 
I watched the chance of a lifetime being 
snatched from me by only six degraded 
carrion-eating brutes. 

At midday, thinking that I could at any 
rate do no harm, I rowed out and drove away 
the storks, but on only one island out of four did 
the flamingoes return. There the young were 
cheeping in the eggs and hatching was only a 
day or two off. I went away for lunch, but when 
I returned the storks were on the one remaining 
occupied island, my only remaining hope. By 
five o'clock even that hope had faded, and the 
island was deserted by its rightful owners, 
driven back before the storks. The next morning 
only the forlorn cheeping of flamingo chicks from 
within the shells whence they would never now 
emerge broke the silence. No doubt it was 
interesting that six storks could make a thous- 
and pairs of flamingoes desert their nests, but I 
was sick at heart and filled with a burning 
hatred of all Marabous. 

Many young still survived from the earlier 
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There were about 120 nests occupied in the area covered by this photograph 


hatched eggs, however, and I made regular 
visits to observe their progress. Their numbers 
were gradually reduced by accidents and disease 
and by the Marabous, Fish Eagles and other 
predatory birds that collected to enjoy the feast, 
till of a total of about 2,800 hatched only about 
1,000 took wing. No human being attacked 
them all this time, and when they saw me they 
swam out into the lake far faster than I could 
row my boat, and seemed perfectly safe from all 
but avian predators—and even from them once 
they were of a certain size. 

The parents remained on the lake: even 
those, four out of every five, that had no young 
to tend. These, to my astonishment, performed 
the nuptial display on a shoal of rocks just 
beyond the breeding islands, and at midday in 
March, three months after the stork disaster, 


SITTING BIRDS IN DANGER OF 


several thousand birds were congregated there, 
emitting a babel of sound, with groups display- 
ing all the time. In display the flamingo stands 
bolt upright, neck at full stretch, wagging his 
head from side to side. From time to time he 
flashes out his wings, holds them rigidly at full 
stretch for a second or two in a gesture I call the 
wing salute, then smartly returns them to his 
sides. Sometimes too he bows forwards, and 
half opens the wings suddenly, exposing the 
brilliant red of the upper wing coverts. These 
posturings were formalised and ludicrous to 
watch, but as the display became more and more 
obvious I dared to hope that the unheard of 
might happen, that they might actually lay a 
second time within the year, and I might have a 
second chance. 

At length I saw a small flock among some 


BEING FLOODED OUT 
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other islands a long way from the main colony 
site, standing on the rocks with their plumes 
erected till they looked like feather mops—an 
attitude I knew to betoken the acquisition and 
defence of nesting territory. Easter came in 
pouring rain, but it did not deter me. As soon as 
the islands came in sight I knew what I should 
find, and I was right; between April 14 
and 20 a thousand pairs had laid on the new 
group of islands and the numbers of breeding 
birds were steadily increasing. Not only that 
but by the 20th it was obvious that the old 
colony site was being re-occupied, and a week 
later the main centre of activity had moved 
there. Watching from the shore, I enjoyed the 
extraordinary spectacle of tall pink flamingoes 
wandering among the long green grass that had 
sprung up with the rains on their old breeding 
place, stimulated to exceptional growth by the 
fertility of decaying nests, corpses and other 
rubbish of six months before. Significantly, 
none of the islands involved in the stork 
disaster was re-occupied. 

The second chance so seldom vouchsafed 
had come for me, and I took it with both hands. 
At week-ends I entered my hide and worked it 
close in to the islands. In the early stages of the 
incubation period the birds were shy, but by the 
third week I could approach them without 
alarming them in the least, beach my hide on 
the edge of one of the breeding islands and stay 
there for hours with flamingoes within twenty 
feet of me, babbling, honking, fighting with one 
another, preening, feeding in the shallows, 
displaying, even mating. Always, when I was so 
close to them, the larger individuals, nearly six 
feet tall when out of the water, towered far over 
the hide, and could have leaned over and looked 
in at me through the ventilation holes had it 
occurred to them. As time went on I moved my 
hide to the bigger colony in the old site, where 
the babel of voices and the excitement was even 
more intense, and there I worked my hide to the 
end, when the young were about to fly. This 
colony increased steadily till more than 6,000 
pairs had laid on thirteen islands, and in its 
midst I almost believe I could have conducted 
a brass band unnoticed. 

A watcher close to a flamingo colony suffers 
a surfeit of beauty and a photographer must 
take a firm hold on himself to be selective in his 
records. Everywhere there is a mass of graceful 
pink long-necked bodies, each with grotesque 
yet not unattractive beak and a pair of knowing 
yellow eyes. Or there is a forest of brilliant red 
legs in constant movement, through which one 
may see blue water beyond the breeding island, 
and which throw back carmine reflections from 


A TOWERING ADULT DEFENDS ITS 


small pools. At frequent 
intervals a downward 
snaking neck inspects 
an egg or a chick, or 
reaches out to snatch a 
small piece of grass or a 
feather to add to its own 
nest—an action greeted 
with loud grunting pro- 
test by the outraged 
owner and resulting in 
an affray of wyithing 
necks and open beaks, 
ludicrous to watch and 
painless to the warring 
birds. There is a con- 
tinual roar of voices, 
made up of a double 
honk like that of a goose, 
in all sorts of tones and 
pitches—a useful clam- 
our as it enables»the 
frantic photographer to 
relieve his feelings un- 
noticed in loud exple- 
tives. And when I had 
had enough in one place 
I could move off, com- 
ing and going without 
causing more than a 
momentary disturbance of the nearest birds. 
For me two memories stand out supreme 
from those days. First, the oft-repeated scene at 
hatching time when the adorable little chick, 
clad in the softest grey down, with coral-red legs 
and a small straight red beak, is fed when being 
brooded under the parent’s wing. One moment 
there is a flamingo sitting like any other flam- 
ingo on its nest (with, incidentally, its legs 
doubled under it) and then out peeps the little 
beak, opening and shutting with a feeble cheep- 
ing inaudible to me among the babel of the 
adults, but at once audible to the brooding 
parent. Then down comes the other huge pink 
hooked beak, almost as big as the chick’s entire 
body, and with infinite care and precision a few 
drops of fluid are given. Second, when the young, 
ten days or more old, had formed into big herds, 
in the care of a few adults only, which advanced 
over the breeding islands in a relentless milling 
swarm, stamping on eggs and younger chicks, 
driven on by some strange urge and gobbling all 
sorts of debris as they came, till late-sitting 
adults must either rise and give way or be over- 
run and submerged by the oncoming horde—as 
I saw happen. They seemed grossly unnatural 
and almost malignant, like a swarm of locust 
hoppers, but in fact they passed on without 


SMALL CHICK FROM A SWARM OF LARGER YOUNG 


A NEWLY HATCHED FLAMINGO CHICK 
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breaking many eggs, and the smaller chicks, 
after they had gone, picked themselves up and 
found their parents solicitous near by. 

By July only a few late eggs remained un- 
hatched in the big colony, and it was not until 
then that any Marabous made their appearance. 
Even then they did little harm, for throughout 
the confidence of this bigger colony seemed far 
greater than the colony of the previous year. 
There were a pair of Fish Eagles, too, but at this 
season none of the migrant Tawny and Steppe 
Eagles which, if they did no killing themselves, 
lived partly by robbing Fish Eagles of their prey 
and so caused them to kill more than they would 
have killed for themselves alone. In the first 
colony, from October to December, 1956, there 
were about 4,750 nests occupied, of which at 
least a thousand succumbed to the Marabou 
Storks, and only one pair in five reared a young 
one. In the two 1957 colonies there were about 
9,250 pairs, which together reared 6,100 young 
according to careful counts made just before the 
young took to flight. This vast breeding group 
had by then so exhausted the food supply in 
Lake Elmenteita (20,000 flamingoes would eat 
about 84 tons of food per day) that the old birds 
had to fly daily to Lake Nakuru, twelve miles 
away, to obtain sufficient food for the well-grown 
young. Had Lake Nakuru dried 
up, which it sometimes does, 
there would have been no such 
alternative source of food and 
there might well have been a large- 
scale tragedy through starvation. 

Although this is the first 
time the breeding of Greater 
Flamingoes has been observed in 
Kenya, it may well have occurred 
before, although there are no 
authentic records of small young 
having been seen. Many earlier 
records of breeding flamingoes 
assumed, from the presence of 
nests, that breeding took place, 
but flamingoes often build nests 
without laying in them. As far 
as recorded history goes this is 
the first large-scale breeding of 
Greater Flamingoes seen in East 
Africa (apart from some on Lake 
Natron in 1954), the first time this 
particular sub-species has been 
found breeding in an unusual 
habitat on rocky islands and the 
first time any species of flamingo 
has been known to breed twice 
in the same year. I feel confident 
that it is also the first time 
the same birds have been concerned 
in two successive breedings on 
Lake Elmenteita. Those few 
ornithologists whosawit, especially 
I myself, feel privileged indeed, 
for it was memorable beyond 
words. 
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THE BAY AS A GARDEN FEATURE 


By C. LLOYD 


HE popular notion of a laurel is vague and 

inaccurate. The name is applied to a wide 
assortment of unrelated shrubs, but the 
jnly true laurel, Lauvus nobilis, made famous 
ly the ancients in its use as wreaths for con- 
juerors and poets, is nowadays most generally 
|nown as the bay tree; the name “‘laurel’’ has 
jieen dropped. This is as well, for the word too 
jften conjures up a picture of sooty stems and 
naonotonously dripping leaves in a setting of 
ternal November fog. This is unfair to any 
aurel, but most of all to bay, which is in reality 
ime of the most cheerful evergreens at our beck. 
| The bay clips well, which means that it will 
sustain this indignity withou t dying or in other 
ways misbehaving itself. I appreciate that there 
jire many circumstances, particularly in towns, 
when it is useful to be able to clip bay; but, 
like all large-leaved evergreens, it takes on a 
jnangled look when all its visible foliage has been 
jmarked by the scissors. Moreover, when thus 
subdued, it is often attacked by scale insects; 
sooty moulds follow in their wake; and our 
concept of the Victorian laurel 


is all too truly 


realised. I prefer to look on it “‘in all the 
luxuriancy and diffusion of boughs and 
branches.”” Full justice is not done to the bay 


twhen it is mixed up with other trees and shrubs, 
It looks best as a specimen which, in winter, we 
can see through our windows. 

Although in time it will take on the pro- 
portions of a small tree some thirty feet tall, the 
bay is really a shrub. It has a very slightly 
suckering habit and one unit will usually consist 
of ten or twenty slender stems. The branches 
are exceedingly tough, and I have never known 
them to break, though they are at times all 
bowed to the ground by snow. The greatest 
weight ever put on my tree was in March, 1947, 
when every leaf was coated on one side by a 
thick layer of frozen rain. But this caused no 
damage either. Just occasionally a fierce gale 
may tear one or two of the oldest, heaviest stems 
out at the base; the gap is quickly made good. 

The bay is pretty hardy for a Mediterranean 
native. In London and the south it is quite 
reliable. Now and again a tree will get severely 
browned and have to be cut hard back into old, 
live wood. From this young shoots push out, 
and after two or three years the tree’s normal 
appearance has been regained. The last check of 
this sort happened here in 1940; there have been 
several still harder winters since, not one of 
which has caused a leaf to flinch. The hardiness 
of plants is astonishingly unpredictable. 

Like holly, the bay is dioecious. It 
many years before I realised this, and I was 
continually puzzled at seedling bays appearing 
underneath a group of magnolias and also on the 


was 


A MALE BAY IN FLOWER. 
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scent is similar to that of the 
bruised or cooked leaves 


SNOW. 


though they are at times all bowed to the ground by snow” 


“The branches are exceedingly tough, and I have never 


connate 


IN AUTUMN 


WITH CYCLAMEN UNDER-PLANTING 

leafy floor inside a large ilex hedge, when I never saw a sign of 
fruits on my tree. At last I found the female of the species in 
a neighbour’s garden, at least 300 yards from where my seedlings 
originated. This parent was bearing a huge crop of conspicuous 
oval berries, black and shining and each half an inch long. They 
are not berries in the strict sense, but drupes, containing one seed 


only apiece. If they are collected and sown in spring, many will 
germinate within a few weeks. The flowering season is usually in 
early May, and my male tree is then weighted with creamy 


blossoms. They are no more showy than a holly in flower, but 
seldom fail to draw the attention of the most casual passer-by. 
First there is the din of bees to give one pause and then there is the 
The spicy smell of bay leaves has to be wrung out of them by 
flowers’ scent is similar but sweeter, 
the weather is not dry and cold. 


scent. 
bruising or by cooking; the 
and is wafted to a great distance if 


There is only one criticism to be levelled at the bay laurel— 
one that is common to most evergreens and is of small account. 
The tough old leaves are shed at every season and are slow to 


disintegrate. The tree’s branches naturally sweep the ground, 
but it is not a bad plan to keep them cut back to within three feet 
of ground level. This leaves space for under-planting with small 
spring and autumn flowering bulbs and, most successfully of all, 
with the hardy Cyclamen neopolitanum that flowers in autumn 
and then delights with a carpet of marbled, grey-green foliage 
for the next < months. 

A bay tree is a beautiful feature at every dramatic 
during its brief week of athe but most sustainedly satisfying 
in winter. Then the warm and cheerful yellow-green of its foliage 
is made doubly warm and cheerfet by sympathetic lighting from 


our northern sun. 


season, 
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By FRANK DAVIS 
6 hes are silver tea-pots and tea-pots, 


coffee-pots and coffee-pots, and when one 

of them changes hands for several hun- 
dred pounds—as happens not infrequently— 
that occupies a line or two in the papers (as it 
does on this page to-day) with the following 
result. Apart from a few hundred individuals 
who know their way about, half the population 
is convinced that its own grandmother’s tea-pot 
is worth four figures, and the other half is liable 
to believe that nothing desirable can be 
obtained for less than three. 

It seems worth recording that I have just 
bought on behalf of a friend in the country a 
wholly charming tea-pot with a no less charming 
stand, of the year 1787, for £36; it is not by a 
fashionable silversmith or of a rare type, but is 
none the less worthy to be set beside the six- 
hundred-pounder of half a century earlier which 
stood near it. In other words, rarity and age 
have more to do with cash than aesthetic 
quality; the six-hundred-pounder was no doubt 
a finer piece, but it was not seventeen times as 
good. That by the way, and merely to show that 
there’s hope even for the impecunious. 

The first week of February happened to 
provide two uncommonly interesting sales of 
old silver, in which the most varied tastes could 
surely find satisfaction. Each contained its 
quota of singular horrors—I’m choosy in these 
matters and refuse to risk offence by being 
specific—but they gave a great number of 
people several happy hours’ poking around. 

The first was the two-day sale—at Christie’s 
—of silver belonging to the late Sir John 
Stirling-Maxwell—three hundred lots old and 
not so old, about half of them Continental. 
Prices for the English pieces were anything 
between a fiver and fifty pounds most of the 
time, and then suddenly something out of the 
ordinary would be offered and, to the onlooker’s 
surprise, .we were all thinking in hundreds. 
Half a dozen silver-gilt rat-tailed dessert spoons 
of 1705, for example, sold with six dessert 
knives and forks of a few years earlier, for £320. 

Apostle spoons are notoriously incompre- 
hensible—I mean as regards price, which de- 
pends largely upon minute differences of form, 


2.—COFFEE-POT OF 1734 MADE BY PAUL DE LAMERIE. It is 8} ins. high, £1,350. (Right) 3—ONE 
OF A PAIR OF DUTCH WALL PLAQUES MADE AT THE HAGUE IN 1663 FOR THE DELFT 
BARGEMEN’S GUILD. The plaque is 16} ins. high and 144 ins. wide. £420 the pair 
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1—VARIED CONTINENTAL SILVER. (Above, left to right) German mid-16th-century 


beaker, Bamberg, £64; silver-gilt tankard and cover, Augsburg, about 1680, £135; parcel-gilt 


beaker, Aachen or Frankfurt, 16th-century, £165. 


(Below, left to right) Spanish parcel-gilt 


dish, mid-l6th-century, £70; Italian model fountain, Naples, about 1700, £175; German 
silver-gilt bowl, 16th-century, £125 


mark and so on. Perhaps the following brief list 
will be illuminating: two Charles I seal-top 
spoons, one of 1633, the other of 1640, makers’ 
marks indistinct, £16, two West Country 


Apostle spoons, unmarked, the bowl of one 
pricked with initials and the date 1618, £14, a 
James I Apostle spoon, unknown maker’s mark, 
£34, an Elizabeth I Apostle spoon, by C. 
Easton, Exeter, about 1585, £270. 


Those who do not despise Sheffield plate— 
and how good that can be at its best (even 
Horace Walpole approved of it)!—may like to 
note that four Corinthian column candlesticks, 
the columns chased with flowers and foliage, by 
T. Law, of Sheffield, about 1760, were sold 
for £32. 

But on the whole the most interesting part 
of this collection was the Continental. This 
seemed to have been acquired 
in a rather haphazard fashion, 
and varied considerably in 
quality, but it contained a 
surprising number of un- 
familiar if by no means rare 
pieces from which the six 
illustrated in Fig. 1 have been 
chosen as fairly representa- 
tive. Here are brief descrip- 
tions: Top row, left to right: 
a German parcel-gilt mid- 
17th century beaker, Bam- 
berg, engraved with a vintage 
scene, £64; a silver-gilt cylin- 
drical tankard and cover, the 
body chased with scrolling 
acanthus foliage on a mottled 
ground, the cover with ball 
finish, Augsburg, about 1680, 
£135; a parcel-gilt beaker 
engraved with arabesque 
scrolls and medallion heads in 
16th-century dress, Aachen or 
Frankfurt, 16th century, £165. 
Lower row: a Spanish parcel- 
gilt dish, mid-16th-century, 
the centre chased with a fluted 
flower, the sides with petal- 
shaped panels on a central 
rim foot, £70; an Italian 
model fountain 9? ins. high, 
from which the relative sizes 
of the other | pieces can be 
gauged, a very pretty elabor- 
ate piece, on three double- 
tailed mermaid figure feet, 
supporting three shell basins 
with Cupids riding dolphins 
and with a pierced foliage 
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4.—ONE OF A PAIR OF WALL-LIGHTS MADE AT BIRMINGHAM IN 1810. 


would appear to be nothing of the kind recorded in the standard reference books.” 


stem surmounted by three smaller basins, three 
sea horses and a figure of Fame blowing a 
trumpet, Naples, about 1700, £175; a German 
silver-gilt bowl chased with graduated pine- 
apple lobes, 16th-century, £125. Danish, Dutch, 
German, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian 
and Swedish makers all contributed to the 
collection. 

Owing to various disasters, beginning with 
the religious wars of the 16th century, continu- 
ing with the chronic monetary troubles of 
Louis XIV at the end of the 17th and beginning 
of the 18th century, when vast quantities of 
fine silver were sent to the mint by 
king and courtiers, and ending 


with the revolution of 1789, 
French silver of any size is 
extremely rare. Indeed, it is 


alleged—though this is possibly an 
exaggeration—that there is more 
French silver to be found in Por- 
tugal and in Russia than in the 
whole of France. The last great 
collection in the country, that of 
the Puiforcat family, was presented 
to the Louvre in 1956, by Mr. 
Niarchos, the Greek tanker owner. 

In this sale two insignificant 
but very pleasant items were two 
small soap boxes, one of Paris 
make, the date 1767, which sold 
for £105, the other from Nantes, 
1769, which made £65; and a pair 
of silvered-metal candlesticks of 
about 1740, also French, made £48. 
A Portuguese dish, Lisbon, about 
1700, the centre repoussé and 
chased with a bird and dragon in 
a band of fluting, with cartouches 
of animals and shells and the scal- 
loped border with panels of flowers, 
realised £40. Coming down to the 
19th century, a dozen silver-gilt 
tea-spoons, the tops of the stems 
chased with an amorino and dol- 
phin among bulrushes, Paris, 
about 1820, made £24. It was 
altogether a sale to bring home to 
the insular that other people besides 
ourselves had ideas about silver. 

A Sotheby silver sale con- 
tained a few exceptional pieces, 
notably the coffee-pot of 1734 by 
Paul de Lamerie, the body en- 
graved within an oval cartouche of 
shells, scrolls, fruit and leaves with 
the arms of Jerome, 2nd Comte de 
Salis and his wife Mary, whom 
he married in 1735, the eldest 
daughter of Charles, Ist Viscount 


5.—PAIR 


(Below) 6.—THE 


“There 


£1,150 the pair 


Fane. These tapering cylindrical coffee-pots are 
among the most agreeable of the early 18th 
century, good to look at and in every way well- 
mannered, for they pour admirably. And how 
practical of our ancestors to place the handle at 
right-angles to the spout! They are likely to 


remain expensive, and yet more expensive when 
they come from de Lamerie’s workshop—that is, 
as long as what seems to me the excessive wor- 
ship of this indubitably fine craftsman goes on. 
This one changed hands at £1,350 (Fig. 2). 
Very few can be found to register a dislike 
of such things as these, but many diverse 


OF SAUCE-BOATS WITH LADLES 
STANDS, MADE IN 1739. 
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MADE BY PAUL DE 
£2,300 FOR BOATS, LADLES AND STANDS 
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opinions were expressed about the aesthetic 
virtues of the wall-lights (a pair of them) 
illustrated in Fig. 4. Some labelled them tire- 
some, fussy and altogether exasperating and 
pointed out that to take them to pieces and 
clean them would consume several tedious 
hours. It must be admitted that they are a 
trifle complicated: each of them has two oak 
branches in full leaf, dividing into three twigs 
curving upwards and supporting candle sconces 
fitted with cut-glass nozzles, which are decorated 
with petal borders, etc. The drip pans also are 
diamond cut and hung with prism drops. 
Others, though, decided that they were as 
original as they were charming. 

There would appear to be nothing of the 
kind recorded in the standard reference books, 
and most of us, brought up to regard the 
London silversmith as the only man likely to do 
anything out of the ordinary, were surprised to 
note that the maker’s mark was J. and B., Bir- 
mingham, 1810. We were yet more surprised to 
see them reach a figure of no less than £1,150. 

Another oddity in this sale—not, it must 
be admitted, flattered by the illustration—is the 
plaque of Fig. 3, also one of a pair, which sold 
for £420. They were made to hang on a wall by 
Hans Conraet Brechtel, the Hague, 1663. They 
are embossed and chased in the centres with 
barges in full sail and the inscription ‘“‘This is 
the shield of the Bargemen’s Guild of Delft.” 

One of the things which is so fascinating 
about de Lamerie—apart from his consummate 
craftsmanship—is that he lived and prospered 
throughout the change which took place be- 
tween the sober unadorned styles of the first 
quarter of the century and the highly orna- 
mented fashions of the 1740s, and that he was 
perfectly at ease in both. The two styles over- 
lapped of course, as can be seen dramatically 
enough in the photographs of a pair of sauce- 
boats, stands and ladles which were sold at 
Christie’s last November (Figs. 5 and 6). They 
are chased and engraved and shaped with the 
greatest elaboration, the sauce-boats 1733, the 
stands 1739. It is difficult to believe that the 
same man made both them and the coffee-pot at 
more or less the same time. They fetched £2,300. 


LAMERIE IN 1733. 
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Who is likely to forget his first encounter 

with the Brocken Spectre (the glory as 
they call it in North Wales), that luminous, 
numinous shape that looms up in the mist, a 
sort of ghostly alter ego beckoning the climber 
forward and fading in front of him when he 
tries to follow it? On Ben Macdhui once I came 
face to face, not with the dreaded Grey Man, 
but with an irate stag; and on another occasion, 
after a hard day on Tryfaen, I was sitting on 
the grass verge at Ogwen when I was nearly 
trodden on by an elephant, of all creatures. 
Yes, an elephant leading a circus cavalcade en 
route for Bangor. Again, there was the peculiar 
affair of the Weird Sisters of Narnain as I call 
them: three wraith-like, spinsterish forms which 
passed me by on the summit screes without 
saying a word or making a sound so that to this 
day I cannot be sure whether they were human 
or merely a trick of the murky light. 


r \HE strangest things happen on mountains. 
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THE MAN IN THE BOWLER HAT 


days, on the other hand, they are apt to be quite 
unapproachable, whirring off like white doves 
while the watcher is still two or three hundred 
yards away. 

The day in question was calm and bright, 
as perfect a December morning as one could 
wish for. Leaving the car in Glen Croe, I set 
off alone (reprehensible, possibly, but the best 
of friends have a way of excusing themselves 
when invited to join in such jaunts), resigning 
myself to the thought that the first two hours 
are always the worst. There was little or no 
snow on the hill, but the frost overnight had 
left the ground so hard that it rang lke iron 
underfoot. The tiny lochan half way up was 
frozen solid and ‘the rocks were sheathed in 
verglas. From time to time I stopped to listen 
for the surreptitious croak that betrays the 
whereabouts of the ptarmigan. Nothing doing! 
A wintry silence had settled on Ben Ime. 

Out of luck on this side of the mountain, 


~~ 


LOOKING SOUTH-WEST FROM THE SUMMIT OF BEN IME, IN ARGYLLSHIRE. 


It was from here that the author, searching for ptarmigan, saw a strange bowler-hatted figure 


plodding up the shoulder behind him 


Queerest of all was the case of the Old Man 
of Ben Ime, so queer that before going on the 
reader must take my word for it that what 
follows is the plain, unvarnished truth. 

Reaching a height of 3,318 feet, Ben Ime 
is not reckoned to be a particularly high hill; 
nor can it be called a very difficult one. Most 
people have probably never heard of it, and of 
the thousands of tourists who motor over the 
Rest-and-be-Thankful road each summer few 
have ever set eyes on it, for its peak is ringed 
around with lesser eminences—not least the 
Cobbler, whose cracked and crazy skyline 
catches everyone’s eye—which hide it from the 
common view. Despite its bulk, it is a retiring, 
inconspicuous mountain. To reach its top calls 
for a long haul over some of the roughest 
country in Argyllshire, with a stiff ascent over 
the last thousand feet. For a number of years 
Ben Ime has been one of my happy hunting 
grounds, for although its ptarmigan population 
is nothing to write home about—two or three 
coveys at the most—the birds are rarely or 
never disturbed and one can usually count on 
finding them in the upper corrie. Watching 
ptarmigan is an arduous business at the best 
of times and in winter it can be trying as well 
as hazardous. When the clouds are down and 
visibility is limited to a few yards, ptarmigan 
can be absurdly tame, cocking their tails and 
nodding their heads in front of one. The only 
trouble then is finding them. On clear, windy 


I made for the summit cairn, a huge affair which 
makes a snug shelter in all weathers, besides 
being an excellent look-out. According to the 
guide-books, the view is not rated highly among 
Highland panoramas. Possibly not, though in 
these matters each must judge for himself. Far 
below stretched the long blue arm of Loch Fyne, 
reaching out into the Firth of Clyde, with Ailsa 
Craig standing out clearly in the distance, a 
thimble set in a brazen sea. To the west rose 
the three humps of Jura, with Cruachan 
prominent in the north-west and a rolling waste 
of dun-coloured country in between. Munching 
a sandwich, I reflected on the lifelessness of the 
Highlands in winter. Apart from a hooded 
crow near the roadside I had not seen a single 
bird since leaving the car. 

Glancing round, I was surprised to see 
a figure plodding up the shoulder behind me. 
Amazing: in all my previous visits I had never 
seen anyone up there before. As he drew near 
surprise turned to blank astonishment when I 
saw that this solitary climber was an old man, 
a very old man; he must have been eighty if 
he was a day old. Odder still was his appearance. 
For one thing, he was improperly dressed for 
mountain-going (who ever heard of a climber 
in a bowler hat, with a gold watch-chain 
dangling from his waistcoat?) and for another 
he was carrying a brown paper parcel. His face 
was parchment colour, as if he had spent his 
life at a city desk and never been out of doors 
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Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND _ 


before, yet far from being in any way done up. 
he did not even seem to be out of breath. 

After the usual exchange of greetings, he 
remained standing beside the cairn, fingering 
his paper parcel and looking rather ill at ease, 
Curious to know what had brought him so far 
afield, I asked which way he had come. From 
Arrochar, he replied perfunctorily. Quitea stroll, 
that, for an octogenarian. To say nothing of 
the distance involved, it meant picking a way 
over some of the craggiest slopes in the district. 
It hardly seemed possible. At a loss to know 
what to say, and seeing him so taciturn, I asked 
whether he had seen any birds on the way. Yes, 
he had: four “‘speckled water-hens’’ on one of 
the snow-beds; and he pointed downhill to 
show me the exact spot. 

“Och, well,’ he said, consulting his watch, 
“I'd best be getting along. Mustn’t miss my 
train.’’ ‘‘Train for where?’’ I enquired. “For 
Glasgow,’ he answered nonchalantly, “6.10 
from Arrochar,’ and without more ado he set 
off down the slope up which he had come only 
a few moments before. It was then 3.30. He 
would never do it in the time. Hang on a 
second, I thought (this was getting curiouser 
and curiouser) ; the least I could do was to offer 
the old fellow a lift. But no, when I caught up 
with him he shook his head, saying that he had 
his return ticket and that the walk would do 
him good. Some walk, I must say. With a 
sudden feeling of unutterable loneliness I 
watched him go, still carrying his parcel. At 
the time, I recall, the whole encounter struck 
me as being not so much unusual as faintly 
unreal. A few moments later the oddity of it 
all became positively uncanny, for when I looked 
again there was no sign of him anywhere, only 
the bare stony slope leading down to the 
bealach. But, then, it is easy to lose sight of 
a man on a mountain. Perhaps he had sat 
down and was hidden behind a rock. Carefully 
I scoured the slopes with my field-glasses, 
waiting for him to reappear. He did not. 

Sure enough, when I came to it, the four 
“speckled water-hens’”’ were still in the place 
he had pointed out. Two of them flew off as 
soon as they saw me, but the remaining pair 
turned out to be as confiding as any ptarmigan 
I had ever met. Both were in motley plumage. 
In the mild west, of course, snow does not lie 
for any length of time before the New Year and 
even then the heaviest falls are often followed 
by a thaw. As a result, the assumption of the 
pure white dress is delayed and ptarmigan in 
various in-between plumages can be seen as 
late as the end of January. In the east, and 
especially in the Cairngorms, where near-Arctic 
conditions prevail for months at a time, it is 
a different story. 

The cock, plump as a partridge, gave warn- 
ing of my approach with a dry rattle in his 
throat. Nodding his head anxiously, he began 
to move away. The hen, however, did not offer 
to follow. More sedate than her mate, she 
mounted a rock to take a closer view. Statu- 
esque, she posed obligingly for her portrait, 
quite unperturbed by the click of the shutter. 
Only when I ventured too close for her liking 
did she become alarmed, flattening all her 
feathers and stretching her neck until she looked 
almost reptilian. Meantime, the cock showed 
his concern by strutting around in circles, 
urging her to come away. Again and again he 
croaked, muttering entreaties. Still she refused 
to budge. Once, twice, he trotted up to her and 
jerked his tail in a gesture of command. Such 
rashness in the face of danger! In his eyes, 
clearly, there was no excuse for it. Seeing that 
I made no movement, he eventually calmed 
down and accepted the situation. Presently 
the hen returned to her feeding, with the cock 
standing uneasily beside her. The two of them 
were still there when I left. ) 

By this time the day was nearly spent. To 
the north Ben Lui and Ben Oss were flushed 
with the afterglow, rose-pink against a darken- 
ing sky. In the corrie the light had turned ashen. 
Time to be making tracks. It was only then 
that it occurred to me that, although the 
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ow-bed was criss-crossed with ptarmigan trails, 
ere were no other footprints leading down 
om the summit ridge, only my own. How on 
wth, then, had the old man known that the 
_jrds were there? 

; All the way downhill I pondered that 
aestion without finding any answer that would 
t the facts. In the gathering dusk the black 
ulk of Ben an Lochan reared up in front, with 
new moon, sharp as a flake of ice, hung above 
| It was dark long before I reached the road. 
he dashboard clock stood at twenty to six. 
he run down to Loch Longside would take 
nly a few minutes: with any luck I should 
don have a chance of taking a second look at 
ty mysterious hill-walker friend and resolve 
nce and for all some of the doubts that had 
‘egun to form in my mind. 

I reached the little wayside station with a 
juarter of an hour to spare, or so I thought. 
‘xcept for a couple of youths at the far end, the 
‘latform was deserted. The waiting room was 
‘mpty. Sharp at six, the train hissed to a 
tandstill and left almost at once. The two 
rouths were the only passengers who boarded 
t. Apparently there was no 6.10. This turn of 
vents left me more nonplussed than ever; only 
now, instead of being merely intrigued, I was 
»eginning to feel vaguely perturbed. True, the 
old man could have been mistaken about the 
oe of departure. True, he could have changed 
| 


nis mind and caught a bus instead, or accepted 
4 lift—or he could still be plodding his weary 
way over the long, long miles of the hills, for 
chat matter—or (nasty thought) he could have 
fallen by the wayside and be lying out there in 
the freezing darkness at this very moment. 
Perhaps, in the circumstances, I ought to notify 
the police. Before doing so, and as a last resort, 
I questioned the ticket-collector. Again I drew 
a blank; no, he was sure that no one answering 
to the description I gave had left the north- 
bound train that morning, or any other morning. 


| THE NEW ROOF 


] 
J YNDOUBTEDLY our neighbours thought 
| us odd to have our house re-thatched. By 
local standards the roof still looked very 


good. It was free of moss and those deep 


channels which other, houses..around.us seemed. . 


to tolerate without concern. The straw had been 
netted and, except for a jackdaw which had 


found a gap each year,” birds had*done’ no’ 


damage; nor had the wind had a chance to lift 
the thatch. But we had watched the roof get- 
ing lower over the eaves as time went by, and 
we knew that in many places there was little 
more than chaff under the wire netting. Except 
for a little patching in hollows, the house had 
not been thatched for nearly a quarter of a 
century. We were not getting any younger and 
we might well become much poorer: it would be 
sensible to tackle the problem now. 


* * * 


Did we really want to be thatched again? 
We had no doubts about that. The house had 
been born to thatch three hundred years ago, 
and there were many reasons of appearance and 
sentiment why we were determined not to 
impose an alien roof upon it. 

But straw and thatchers were becoming 
increasingly difficult to find. Thinking of the 
many years our old roof had lasted, we found it a 
shock to hear a farmer’s estimate of life for to- 
day’s fertilised, combine-harvested straw . . . not 
packed down as tightly as it used to be, either. 
Seven years, he gave it, ten perhaps if netted all 
over. Given a reasonable span, we might have 
to re-thatch three times before we lost interest. 

There seemed to be no future in that, and 
the alternative to poor straw was obviously 
good reed. Here we were lucky: we found an 
expert in Norfolk reed thatching not far away. 
He could get the reed and he could do the job 
without too much delay. The shock of the cost 
was softened by the knowledge that we should 
get a roof which would be a joy, if not for ever, 
at least for two or three succeeding generations. 

In deciding to go ahead without delay, we 
thought not only that money, thatchers and 
straw were unlikely to be easier to find as time 
went by, but that from our own physical angle 
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HEN PTARMIGAN IN AN APPREHENSIVE ATTITUDE. 
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“Only when I ventured too 


close for her liking did she become alarmed, flattening all her feathers and stretching her 
neck until she looked almost reptilian” 


Completely baffled, I returned to the car. 
A queer business altogether; and the maddening 
part of it was that, hard as I tried, for the life 
of me I could no longer remember what the old 
fellow looked like. Apart from the watch-chain, 
the hat and the brown paper parcel, my recol- 
lections were as hazy as if the whole thing had 
been a dream. No doubt if I were to run into 
him again I would recognise that whey-faced 
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we might as well get the job over and done with. 
We had seven or eight tons of old straw on our 
roof and we had decided it must all come off, 
without any prompting from our thatcher. He 
told us later that we should be surprised if we 
knew how many of his clients were afraid to go 
too deep and insisted on new reed being laid 
over old straw... “You can’t get a craft job 
that way,” he said. We had our own fears of 
what our exposed woodwork would show, but 
fortunately they were not realised. 

All the old straw had to be carted away. It 
is easy to say that you can use it on your soft 
fruit beds, that it will keep the asparagus warm 
through the winter, or that it will make fine 
compost. So it will—a fraction of it. Mountains 
remain, piled above the ground-floor windows, 
obliterating flower beds and leaving a choking 
dust everywhere. We were prepared for this and 
knew that it would last for some weeks, and we 
got away to the bonfire all that we did not use on 
the garden. But at times it was a tedious task. 

This continual clearing up did not begin, of 
course, until the thatcher was on the roof. First 
the reed had to come, 700 bundles to a lorry, 
straight from Hickling Broad. The stack grew 
high, and alongside it there was a smaller one of 
sedge, for the ridge. | 

Once started, the thatching went fast. 
Craftsmen, thank goodness, still seem to prefer a 
perfect finish to frequent tea breaks and I do 
not think our man knew much about unions. 
When we wanted new battens or a rafter, he 
became a carpenter, and the odd jobs of masonry 
along the tops of walls or at the bases of chimneys 
caused him no bother at all. 

The new roof was half on and the patterns 
beginning to show when the thatcher disap- 
peared with Asian ‘flu and we didn’t see him for a 
fortnight. Luckily he came back the morning 
after our big gale. We had had a bad night: two 


of our biggest elms down; the overhead power - 


and light cables ripped out of the walls; the 
thatcher’s long, heavy ladder picked up and 
dropped on the lilacs, and of course the rest of 
the old roof cast all over the county. But not 
one of the newly laid reeds had moved in the 
worst blow anyone could remember locally, and 


By 


look, but only if the two of us met face to face 
on a mountain top. If so, I might buttonhole 
him and find out the reasons for his eccentric, 
not to say unaccountable, behaviour. On the 
whole, though, it seems improbable that our 
brief encounter will ever be renewed, at least 
not if I can help it. Since that day in December, 
for reasons which I prefer to keep to myself, 
I have stayed away from Ben Ime. 


JEFFERY TEIGH 


by next evening we were covered up again. 

Nearly three months after he had begun the 
thatcher came down his ladder and said: “It’s 
done.’’ He had spent some time re-doing one of 
his decorations he thought not up to standard. 

We took him down to the pub to drink 
success and a very long life indeed to our new 
roof, and at the end of the drive we looked back 
at the house. It was a cold bright day with the 
sun full on the reed, and the patterns on the 
lower part of the roof showed in strong relief. 
The ridge with its diamonds and half circles was 
thick and clear, and on the chimney breasts the 
nut wood was white and bold. 

“Well,” we said, thinking of the cheque we 
had just written, “that’s for life, we hope.” 
“You needn’t worry,” said the thatcher, and 
looking at the smooth, firm sweep of the tight 
packed reeds, we didn’t think we need. We had 
seen the bundles laid from the start and knew 
you could not depress the thatch an inch. We 
had seen the crampons driven in to hold it; we 
had watched the cutting of the nut wood and 
the soaking of the sedge. 


* * * 


Twenty-five years before, when straw was 
straw, it had cost £11 to thatch our house (we 
had seen the old bill, or else we should not have 
believed it). Now we didn’t like to think how 
many times that small sum had had to be 
multiplied for the new reed roof. 

The total cost per square, that is 10 ft. by 
10 ft., worked out at about £23. This included 
the cost of all the reed and sedge, new wire net- 
ting (necessary only on ridge and verges), 
cement and sand for masonry work, timber, 
where needed, and the thatcher’s labour. In 
our case the amount of new timber required 
was small, and most of the expenditure was on 
reed and labour. The reed cost, delivered from 
Norfolk, £80 a load of 700 bundles. 

But we have got something to show for the 
expense; it is the right roof in the right place. 
Perhaps also it is the right time; we hope that we 
have ensured that one bit of fine craftmanship 
from the past will still be giving pleasure and 
good service well into the atomic age. 
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DISCOVERIES IN COUNTRY HOUSES | 


Written and Illustrated by G. BERNARD WOOD 


N 1939 restorations at Temple Newsam 
I House, near Leeds, revealed in the Blue 

Damask Room some Tudor work which had 
been concealed during the 18th century by the 
7th Viscount Irwin’s extensive remodelling 
scheme. They included a wide-arched fireplace 
now covered up again, which thrust the 
Georgian period aside and left one face to face 
with clear tokens of the original house, built for 
Thomas, Lord Darcy (1467-1537). Another find 
made by Philip Hendy (then director of Temple 
Newsam, and since knighted) was the crest of 
Lord Darcy scratched on the wall-plaster. 

Yorkshire is rich in discoveries of this kind. 
At Aldborough Manor, near Boroughbridge, 
Roman times are vividly recalled by a whole 
series of finds that began over 400 years ago, for 
in 1534 Leland spoke of the “‘tesselata pavimenta”’ 
of Isurium. Some of these pavements are still 
preserved. Aldborough village has grown up on 
the site of Isurium. About 100 years ago 
Andrew Lawson, M.P., a keen antiquary, came 
to live at the Manor, and since then excavations 
conducted in the village and in the Manor 
grounds have thrown much light on bygone 
Isurium (Fig. 1). 

Many finds are displayed in the village 
museum. Others are seen mostly 7m situ, in the 
Manor grounds, the paths of which intertwine 
with long stretches of the red sandstone wall 
that protected Isurium on its south and west 
flanks. Much of this wall was uncovered between 
1830 and 1850, and at about the same time a 
Roman quarry was exposed at the south-west 
corner. Here, in all probability, stone was 
obtained for the building of Isurium. 

It is charming to see ground violets and 
forget-me-nots growing at the base of a 35-yard 
stretch of the rampart nearer the house. Roman 
altars now raise their worn petitions above 
clusters of flowers. Stones tooled by Roman 
hands provide convenient resting-places, and 
other sculptured masonry helps to form a stair- 
way to the terraced lawns. In one place foun- 


dations of Roman buildings which may have been 


bs 
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2.—13th-CENTURY VAULTING AT WELL HALL, 


BEDALE IN YORKSHIRE, 
YEARS AGO. 
plaster 


; 


UNCOVERED ABOUT 10 of 


The vaulting was hidden under layers of 


ALDBOROUGH 


is a grass-covered section of the rampart that enclosed the town 


barracks, houses or shops, weave their tell-tale 
pattern among the grass, while the kitchen 
garden conceals the public baths frequented by 
the highly-civilised Romano-British folk of 
Isurium. The baths were found a few years ago; 
they have been re-buried and await expert 
examination. 

Something else remains concealed at Ald- 
borough Manor—another part of the defensive 
vvall of Isurium. It passes 
directly beneath the dining- 
and drawing-rooms of the 
18th-century Manor and 
must _present a constant 
challenge to those who pur- 
sue history with pick and 
spade. Seventy years ago 
nobody suspected the 
beauty of texture and 
architectural detail that 
were hidden under the layers 
of stucco covering the walls 
of Hooton Pagnell Hall, 
near Doncaster. The build- 
ing stood as if in a vast grey 
shroud. One day Mrs. 
Warde-Aldam, the lady of 
the house, flicked a piece of 
loose plaster from the en- 
trance archway. Graceful 
stone mouldings appeared. 
Pulling more plaster away 
she found, higher up, some 
lovely tracery work. The 
entire building was then 
stripped and in 1894, to 
match some of the fine work 
abundantly revealed, restor- 
ations began in earnest. 


All that need concern us 


here is the 14th-century 
archway, now beautifully 
preserved inside and out 
(Fig. 3). The vault carries 


the arms of the Luttrells, 
and a fine oriel window looks 
over a landscape that can 
have changed little since 
Geoffrey Luttrell, sponsor 
of the famous psalter, rode 
across it. The Gothic tracery 
this window and an 
entire pointed-arched door- 
way below had been hidden 


NEAR 


MANOR, NEAR BOROUGHBRIDGE, YORKSHIRE. 


In the middle 


beneath the stucco. Obscured also was a tiny 
window, which serves the strangest chamber I 
have seen in any Yorkshire building. It is the 
cell or guardroom of medieval times, and 
measures Qft. by 6ft., with a height of about ten 
feet. The longer walls are corbelled in towards. 
the top to support a narrow roof of single stone 
flags. There is a circular hole in the roof 
indicating the probable means of lowering food. 
to any person in custody. 

Another example of architectural beauty 
rescued from partial oblivion is at Well Hall, 
near Bedale. This fine building was founded in 
the 13th century as the Hospital of St. Michael 
the Archangel by Ralph Neville, Lord of 
Middleham. Since becoming a private residence 
some 200 years ago it has suffered many 
changes: in particular the chief room lost much 
of its character under thick layers of white 
plaster. 

About 10 years ago the present owners. 
courageously removed the plaster, thereby 
revealing a vaulted roof whose ribbed arches. 
spring from three central pillars and a succession 
of wall corbels (Fig. 2). Thus a splendid room 
sculptured in golden sandstone has been un- 
covered, as well as a tangible link with the 
“magnificent Nevilles,’’ among whom was War- 
wick the King-maker, one time patron of this. 
former hospital. 

A new owner has sometimes been con- 
fronted with a semi-derelict building from which 
only sublime faith and determined antiquarian 
zeal could wrest anything of significance. It was 
so with Low Burton Hall, Masham, the old home 
of the Wyvils, which Mr. W. G. B. Schofield 
acquired 30 years ago. 

Once again a sea of stucco masked: the 
exterior, but the owner’s chief discoveries were 
not only the 15th-century cobble walls from 
which the sunshine draws every variation of 
antique colour. During some adjustments an 
entire five-light Gothic window was found wall- 
ed up indoors. It is as chaste and delicately 
tooled as when, presumably, it graced the Wyvil 
family chapel (non-existent to-day), and it has 
been given pride of place in the main bedroom 
overlooking the lawn (Fig. 4). Smaller Gothic 
windows from the same source were also found 
and these now light the cloakroom. These and 
other restorations have led to Low Burton Hall's 
being scheduled as an ancient monument. 

Mr. B. W. J. Kent is fortunate in occupying 
the very house to which one of his forbears— 
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3—_l4th-CENTURY ENTRANCE ARCH AT HOOTON PAGNELL HALL, NEAR DONCASTER 
racery and other stonework were hidden under stucco. 


WALLS OF WHICH HAD A STUCCO COVERING 30 YEARS AGO. 


[Thomas Kent, the last Prior of St. Robert’s 
Priory, Knaresborough—is supposed to have 
etired after the Dissolution. It is Tatefield 
Hall, a farm at Beckwithshaw, near Harrogate. 
for some years Mr. Kent treated the story of the 
Prior’s retirement here with scepticism, because 
10 feature of the house seemed to be earlier than 
che 17th century. 

In 1950, however, he was prompted to 
lelve into the centre dividing wall of the house, 
und ultimately he found and opened out a 
fudor fireplace 10 feet wide and five feet deep. 
Below the Tudor hearth, nine inches lower than 
che present floor-level, fragments of 14th- 
sentury pottery were discovered. Further 
nvestigations proved that the dividing wall and 
che main chimney-stack were pre-17th century 
und probably much older. It is therefore reason- 
ible to suppose that the upstairs room long known 
is the Prior’s Chamber, which is joined to the 
sentre wall, embodies a reliable tradition after 


.—FOOD HATCH LEADING 
NEAR WAKEFIELD. (Right) 
BRIGHOUSE, YORKSHIRE. 


TO A PRIEST HOLE, DISCOVERED IN 
6—AN ELIZABETHAN SCREEN 
It was found by workmen early this century behind a partition 


Gothic window now on the first floor 


all, and was the actuecl room allocated to Prior 
Kent by the then owners, the Aldburgh family. 

Discoveries of this kind are the dream of 
the indoor archeologist. Sometimes, however, 
there is no tradition to prompt investigations; 
they are prompted only by conjecture. There is 
an interesting example of this at Clarke Hall, an 
Elizabethan house near Wakefield. It is that 
comparative rarity, a genuine priest hole. Dur- 
ing repairs some years ago the owner, Mr. H. C. 
Haldane, gave yet another questioning look at 
the deep chimney breast in the Great Chamber, 
and decided to test a theory of his and probe 
behind the Jacobean overmantel. 

In the Civil War period the house was own- 
ed by the Wingfields. As they were a Roman 
Catholic family supporting King Charles, the 
theory was that some former hide-out might 
have been brought into use for harbouring 
Royalist fugitives. The overmantel consists 
mainly of three carved panels. On the removal 


1913 
AT KIRLEES 
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’ , as a personal use. It helps to 
AT CLARKE HALL, tie the two walls together—a 
HALL, NEAR detail which Leonard Thomp- 
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Until 70 years ago all the fine window 


(Right) 4.—LOW BURTON HALL, MASHAM, YORKSHIRE, THE FINE OLD 


The present owner discovered walled up indoors the five- -light 


of accumulations of dirt it was found that 
the right-hand panel slid upwards at a touch, 
revealing a cavity which opens into a dark 
chamber measuring 6 ft. by 5 ft. 6 ins. by 4 ft. 
6ins. The main entry to the secret chamber was 
found, later, through a trap-door in a long-bow 
cupboard near by. The other, smaller opening 
was obviously the hatch through which food was 
passed to any person in hiding (Fig. 5). Suffic- 
ient proof came with the discovery, inside, of 
two Cromwellian wine flagons. 

Pure accident led to a remarkable dis- 
covery at Kirklees Hall, near Brighouse, early 
this century. Workmen were installing electric 
lighting in the Oak Room when, on probing 
behind the inner wall, they were confronted by 
some queer little faces. The 2y belonged to a 
set of men-at-arms decorating a_ splendid 
Elizabethan screen which stretches the full 
width of the room (Fig. 6). 

During his transformation of the Hall Robert 
Adam had evidently erected a 
lath and plaster partition in 
front of the screen, which time 
obliterated from memory. To- 
day the screen is exposed to 
view once again and the tiny 
men-at-arms have resumed 
their old vigil. 

Of comparative interest 
are the twin walls of the house 
known as Sheriff Hutton Park, 
near York. When Leonard 
Thompson Georgianised the 
house in 1732 he refaced it 
entirely with a brick wall that 
stands outat varying distances 
from the original building of 
1621. The weather side of the 
inner wall, with its stone- 
mullioned windows, has been 
seen here and there several 
times during repairs. About 
10 years ago parts of the 
hexagonal bays that evidently 
stood at each corner of the 
Jacobean house were tem- 
porarily exposed to view. 

What amuses me most 
about this double wall arrange- 
ment is the way in which the 


present owners utilise any 
convenient space freshly 
disclosed between the two 
walls. If the space appears 
on the bedroom floor, a 
bathroom may be inserted. 


This has a functional as well 


son seems to have overlooked. 
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is due to introduce in the House of Com- 

mons his Protection of Deer Bill, which 
aims at the abolition of stag-hunting. In the 
following article I hope to show why the passing 
of this measure would be most unwise and 
would almost certainly result in the complete 
destruction on Exmoor of our finest wild 
mammal. 

Stag-hunting was thoroughly investigated 
by the Committee on Cruelty to Wild Animals, 
incidentally appointed by a Labour Government, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Scott Henderson, 
O.C., in 1949. The conclusion of this committee, 
whose report was published two years later as a 
White Paper (Cmd. 8266), was as follows: “In 
our view, therefore, the hunting of red deer is 
a useful and necessary form of control which 
affects both directly and indirectly the agricul- 
tural population of Exmoor. Inevitably, some 
suffering is involved, but it is no greater than 
that involved in any other practicable method 
of control and does not justify legislative action 
to prohibit the sport. Hunting should, there- 
fore, be allowed to continue as at present.”’ 

Moreover, the committee had very definite 
views on the necessity of a close season for deer, 
and the cruelty involved in the use of shotguns 
for their control. Surely, therefore, the Govern- 
ment’s time could be better spent in following 
up recommendations of this sort than in recon- 
sidering a subject which, in the committee’s 
opinion, warranted no change. So far as I am 
aware the position is exactly the same as it was 
in 1949, and no alteration in the practice of 
stag-hunting has taken place, except that, at the 
committee’s suggestion, a Masters of Deerhounds 
Association has been formed with a written 
constitution and rules. 

For over thirty years there has been a con- 
tinuous campaign against stag-hunting, voiced, 
in the majority of cases, by people or organisa- 
tions who have neither knowledge nor experi- 
ence of the subject. “It has become apparent 
to us,’ states the Scott Henderson report, “‘that 
many people who think they know what takes 
place obtain their information from propaganda 
issued by organisations who, in turn, rely to a 
surprising extent on Press reports of particular 
items which, in their turn, are based on mis- 
conception.’”’ As a case in point, it is only four- 
teen months since I myself was able to assure 
an officer of the National Society for the 
Abolition of Cruel Sports that the severed feet 
(slots) seen lying near the carcass of a dead deer 
had been cut off after death by a hunt official 
for handing to members of the hunt as souvenirs, 
and had not been bitten off the living animal 
by hounds, as apparently she thought. 

The controversy has in the main been 
waged between two rival factions—the sup- 
porters of the hunt and the abolitionists. In 
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2.—A STAG AND HIS HINDS. The passing 
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STAG-HUNTING: A REPLY TO 


By G. KENNETH ieee 


consequence opinions are 
inclined to be biased, and 
the argument has tended 
to become focused on the 
ethics of hunting rather 
than on the control and 
future of deer in south- 
west England. It is from 
the latter angle that I ven- 
ture to express the opinion 
of one who is neither stag- 
hunter nor abolitionist, but 
whose interest les solely 
in the welfare of the red 
deer. 

Stag-hunting “in its 
modern form started in 
the early years of the 
18th century. During the 
next hundred years there 
was regular hunting on 
Exmoor, but in 1824 the 
pack was sold to a German, 
who the following year 
took hounds back with 
him to Europe. For the 
next two years no hunt- 
ing took place, and during 
that time the deer were 
shot by all and sundry. In 
1827 hunting was re- 
started with a scratch pack 
of foxhounds, but when, in 
the spring of 1833, this 
pack had to be disbanded, 
poachers again resumed 
their work of destruction. 
Up to that time the pack 
had, whenever it func- 
tioned, been known as the 
North Devon Staghounds, 
notwithstanding that it 
had operated mostly in Somerset. 

After a lapse of four years hunting was 
resumed, and the pack for the first time became 
known as the Devon and Somerset Staghounds. 
In 1841, however, it failed from want of funds. 
For the next seven years various \gentlemen 
tried to revive it, but without success, and 
between 1849 and 1855 the area was hunted 
only by visiting packs. During the whole of this 
period many more deer were shot or snared than 
were taken by hounds, and had not Mr, John 
Knight, the owner of most of Exmoor and 
Brendon, and his son Frederick kept Scob Hill 
and Brendon Barton Wood as a sanctuary for 
them they might have become extinct. In 1855 
Mr. M. Fenwick Bisset formed a pack, and since 
then Exmoor has been regularly hunted by its 
own pack of hounds—the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds. 


On the resumption of hunting, deer were so 


of the Protection of Deer Bill “‘ would 


almost certainly result in the complete destruction on Exmoor of our finest wild mammal” 
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THE CRITICS 


1.—A STAG ROARING. There have been red deer on Exmoor 
since time immemorial. 
dates from the early 18th century 


Stag-hunting as practised there to- Bae 


scarce that in 1857 Bisset introduced four stags 
and three hinds from Lymm Park, Cheshire. At 
this period it was customary to hunt hinds 
until the late spring. Bisset realised the folly 
of hunting hinds in calf, and abolished the prac- 
tice in 1862. The result of this change was imme- 
diately felt, and within a few years the problem 
which faced him was one not of improving 
stocks but of trying to keep their numbers 
within reasonable limits—a problem which has 
faced almost every Master of Staghounds since. 
On some occasions no fewer than four deer were 
killed by hounds in a single day. By 1878 the 
county was said to be swarming with deer, and 
matters were considerably aggravated by an 
outbreak of rabies among the pack in that year, 
so that hunting had to be restricted. In the 
following year there was a recurrence of rabies, 
so the whole pack had to be destroyed, and the 
deer were said to have “‘got out of control.’’ The 
main reason for the steady increase of deer dur- 
ing this period seems to be that insufficient 
attention was being paid to the killing of hinds 
—the very same cause that made the deer stock 
soar in Scotland between the two World Wars. 

Stocks continued to mount, and at the 
beginning of the century were estimated by 
Alexander Hamilton, in his book The Red Deer 
of Exmoor (1907), to number about 1,500. 
“The depredations of the deer,’’ he writes: 
“were so extensive and upon some farms the 
loss was so heavy that no farmer, however well 
disposed to the hunt, could afford the loss.” 
Compensation, as adequate as circumstances 
would permit, was the only remedy. A Deer 
Damage Fund, raised from members’ sub- 
scriptions, was, therefore, formed and has been 
continued ever since. Between, the wars the 
Hunt were paying out to farmers about £1,500 

a year. 

By the end of the first Worl War the deer 
were spread over such a wide area that it was 
impossible for the Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds alone to hunt all the area. The Tiverton 
Staghounds (previously Sir John Amory’s) 
was fortunately able to help and two other 
packs were formed, one of which—the Quantock 
Staghounds—is still in being. The third, the 
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taple Staghounds, was disbanded before 
e first World War. Between the wars the 
ree packs (Devon and Somerset, Quantock 
id Tiverton) continued to hunt their respec- 
ve areas, and killed, on an average, about 200 
ter each season, of which the Devon and 
ymerset would account for just over half— 
umely about 51 stags and 66 hinds a year. 

During the second World War the deer of 
xmoor were considerably disturbed by military 
tivities, for this wild domain was obviously 
ell suited for not only manceuvres with tanks 
at also artillery firing and shooting ranges. To 
large extent the deer were driven from the 
oor to seek sanctuary in the more sheltered 
ad cultivated areas, where they found living 
ynditions much easier. This closer association 
‘ith crops soon brought them into trouble with 
immers and numerous complaints of deer 
amage were reported to the Hunt. Control of 
tocks by hunting alone was found to be in- 
dequate, and so the Hunt, in collaboration with 
he local pest officers and War Agricultural 
yommittees, through whom damage by deer was 
enerally first reported, organised deer drives, 
‘uring which the deer were shot with shotguns. 
3etween 1939 and 1941 no fewer than 1,057 
leer were killed in this manner. 

Since the war the deer have slowly drifted 
ack to their former haunts, and by 1951 it was 
srobable that the total stock in the West 
Sountry was approaching its pre-war level. In 
act, in certain districts (for example around 
Junkery), there were so many deer that, in 
\ddition to hunting, deer drives were again 
rganised in the spring of 1951 by the Devon 
ind Somerset Staghounds, with the result that 
luring the 1950-51 season some 210 deer were 
ither shot or taken by hounds in the West 
Sountry, not to mention others that were doubt- 
ess poached or shot elsewhere. 
| Stag-hunting alone, therefore, though in 
resent circumstances it is the best, is not the 
omplete method of deer control in south-west 
ingland, and from time to time deer drives are 
rganised by the Hunt and the deer are shot. 
[he opponents of hunting may ask why, since 
ome deer have to be shot, should complete con- 
rol not be effected in this manner. The answer 
s that there is no technical reason why this 
hould not be done, but that it is extremely 
loubtful whether the farmers, deprived of 
1unting, would tolerate any deer on their land. 

But for the re-establishment of the Devon 
nd Somerset Staghounds in 1855 and the great 
nterest and pride in the deer taken by farmers 
ind landowners, who maintained this attitude 
hroughout two World Wars, there is little doubt 
hat the red deer of Exmoor would have become 
xtinct. Without this co-operation during the 
ast century, and particularly since 1939, the 
Iunt could not possibly have succeeded in keep- 
ng the herds of deer in existence. How near 
hey came to extinction is shown only too well 
yy what happened during the years when hunt- 
ng was suspended. 

Again, are those in favour of abolishing 
tag-hunting satisfied that deer control by shoot- 
ng with shotguns, as practised at present in 
outh-west England in addition to hunting, is 
ny more humane than the sport they plan to 
van? I myself am quite certain that it is not; 
nd this was the view of the Scott Henderson 
eport, which considered that the use of shot- 
uns on deer “‘must inevitably be accompanied by 
| great deal of suffering.” 

A shotgun, even loaded with buckshot 
S.S.G.), is not lethal against red deer at more 
han about 15 yards’ range. “It is because it is 
o difficult to get deer within this range, and 
yecause so many people who take part in deer 
lrives of this kind insist on using their guns 
utside it, that so much cruelty is involved in 
leer shooting,” the report adds. ‘““We have 
nade careful enquiries about some deer drives, 
nd are satisfied that there has been much 
ndiscriminate shooting by those taking part in 
hem. The evidence we have had makes us 
juestion the belief of some of the animal welfare 
rganisations that deer are likely to be con- 
rolled without undue suffering if they are 
riven and shot.” 

I appreciate that in the drives organised by 
he Devon and Somerset Staghounds instruc- 
ions may be given to the guns not to fire at deer 
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when the range is over twenty yards, but who is 
there to ensure that this instruction is carried 
out? The speeding motorist, when found out, 
suffers financially, but not so the farmer who 
shoots at deer at over twenty yards’ range. The 
only one to suffer is the deer. Why cannot the 
use of shotguns on deer be banned in Britain as 
on the Continent? 

There is a considerable difference of opinion 
whether or not shooting with rifles is practicable 
on Exmoor, and although the Scott Henderson 
Committee accepted ‘‘the view that shooting of 
deer by rifles is usually too dangerous in Eng- 
land even if trained wardens could be found to 
undertake the work,” I do not agree. In Den- 
mark, where the country is for the most part as 
flat as a pancake, the rifle is universally used. 
The best times to shoot deer in wooded country 
are dawn and dusk—times of day when few 
people are astir. People living in the district 
could be warned in advance that some culling was 
to take place, and for obvious reasons no shooting 
would take place during the holiday seascn. 

Mention of the holiday season raises 
another factor. Stag-hunting is a tourist attrac- 
tion, and should it cease not only would the 
local farmers be deprived of their principal form 
of relaxation, but they would also lose the trade 
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rifle, however, is not enough, for to be effective 
the warden must have considerable experience 
and knowledge of deer. And where are these 
wardens to come from, under whose control will 
they be, and from what source will the money 
come to pay their wages? 

Men with considerable knowledge of deer 
undoubtedly exist on the spot, namely the har- 
bourers, but have they the necessary skill with 
the rifle? Probably not. The National Trust 
controls a large part of Exmoor, and it would 
seem logical that it should be responsible for the 
deer and appoint the necessary staff to control 
them. But the Trust apparently has no funds 
to meet such an expense. However, Exmoor is 
a national park and the deer are a national 
heritage. It would therefore be a welcome 
gesture if public money could be made available. 

It might be said that the sale of venison of 
deer shot on his land might be some incentive 
for the farmer to tolerate a few deer, but I do not 
think this is worth considering, for it is the 
recreation that he primarily wants, not the 
small return of cash that the sale of venison 
would bring. 

The fencing-in of a large area for the deer 
has also been suggested, but unless the area 
designated could extend to several thousand 
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from tourists and sportsmen attracted to the 
district by the hunting. It is undoubtedly the 
hunting and not the deer that attract the 
visitors, the majority of whom, but for the fact 
that the deer are roused from cover by hounds, 
would never see one. It might be asked: What 
useful purpose do the deer serve, if so few people 
ever see them, and why should we worry unduly 
if they do become extinct? I like to think that 
we value our wild life higher than that. More- 
over, according to the view of the Minister of 
Agriculture and the National Farmers’ Union, 
if the deer did not exist it would be very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to find tenants for some 
of the more remote farms, and an appreciable 
amount of capital that is at present available 
for the agricultural development of the area, 
and which comes from some of the supporters 
of deer-hunting, would be withdrawn. 

As I have mentioned, the very existence of 
the deer rests with the farmers, who are pre- 
pared to turn a blind eye to some damage to 
their crops in return for their recreation, and 
with the hunts, who not only organise their 
sport, but also effect a measure of control over 
the deer stocks. With no deer-hunting, what 
incentive would there be for the farmer to be so 
tolerant of the deer and who would be respon- 
sible for deer control? 

Dealing with the latter point first, it has 
been suggested that this would be done by 
specially appointed keepers or wardens who are 
competent marksmen. Competence with the 


acres this solution is not a good one, for no one 
would like to see the wild deer of Exmoor 
turned into park deer. Moreover, the cost of 
erection and maintenance of a deer fence round 
several thousand acres would be prohibitive. 

Until such time, therefore, as this country 
can provide deer with the measure of protection 
they deserve and receive elsewhere in Europe, 
that is, close seasons and immunity from the 
man with the shotgun, I consider that stag- 
hunting should continue if the deer are to 
remain on their ancestral home of Exmoor. 
Without hunting, it is evident, everyone’s hand 
would be raised against them and eventually 
these fine animals would become extinct in the 
district—but not before many had suffered a 
lingering death from shotgun wounds. For it is 
the shotgun and the light .22 rifle—and not 
hounds—that are the real cause of cruelty to 
deer, not only in south-west England but in 
Britain as a whole. I cannot be too critical 
of the alternative method of deer control as 
practised at present, and would like to see 
immediate action taken to replace the shotgun 
battues with some selective culling by experts 
armed with rifles of suitable calibre. 

If, therefore, the object of the promoters of 
the Bill is humanitarian and not political, let 
them first direct their energies to getting the 
disgraceful practice of shooting deer with shot- 
guns eliminated in Britain. 

Illustrations: 1 and 2, the author; 3, Central 
Press. 
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PIERS AND SPHINXES FLANKING THE ENTRANCE TO THE FORECOURT 


BRAMHAM PARK, YORKSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF COLONEL AND THE HONOURABLE MRS. LANE FOX = By ARTHUR OSWALD 


Robert Benson, later Lord Bingley, 


built the house on a virgin site between 1700 and 1710 and also laid out the celebrated garden. 


He seems to have acted as his own architect with assistance, perhaps, from Gibbs and Archer 
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actuality instead of having to be imagined or 
inferred from engravings, descriptions or a few 
traces left in the grass. And the house, though 
severely d amaged by fire in 1828, in its external 
aspect remains virtually unaltered, with its 
flanking colonnades and wings, spacious fore- 
court and monumental gate-piers. 

The garden and its buildings will be illus- 
trated in separate articles. Here we are con- 
cerned only with the house. Its builder, and the 
creator of the garden, was Robert Benson, who 
in 1713 became Lord Bingley. The site he chose 
was a virgin one, on a slope with a north- 
eastward aspect across a secluded valley, which, 
before it was enclosed, had formed part of the 
lonely expanse of Bramham Moor. The little 
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stream that flows through the park, and has 
hollowed out the combe which the domain 
embraces, makes its way northward to join the 
Wharfe near Boston Spa. En route it passes the 
village of Bramham, through which also runs 
the Great North Road, crossing the Moor more 
than a mile east of the house, well out of sight 
and mind. 

Robert Benson’s contemporaries, at the 
time when he stepped on to the political stage, 
took delight in alluding to his “‘mean extrac- 
tion.’’ Although he could not produce a long 
pedigree, he had a number of compensating 
advantages: good looks, a command of several 
languages, a taste cultivated in Italy, consider- 
able knowledge of and skill in architecture, and 
last, but far from least, a large fortune, in- 
herited from his father, which he augmented by 
his financial acumen and careful management. 
With the fortune he had also inherited an old 
manor house at Wrenthorpe, outside Wake- 
field, which was called Red Hall, and he had a 
property at Bingley, near Bradford, from which 
he took his title when he was given his peerage. 
In 1702, when Ralph Thoresby made a tour 
into Lancashire, he rode through the already 
populous parish of Bingley and noted in his 
diary that “Mr. Benson of Wrenthorp, near 
Wakefield, who is also Lord of the manor of 
Bingley’’ had a seat there. His new house at 
Bramham, if begun then, was not completed 
until eight years ‘later. 

Lord ‘Bingley’s s father, who was also 
Robert Benson, son of Robert and Mary 
Benson of Wakefield, had done very well for 
himself. In 1673 he stood for election to 
Parliament at Aldborough, opposing Sir John 
Reresby, who after a double return had been 
made eventually obtained the seat. In his 
Memoirs Reresby describes the older Benson as 
“the most notable and formidable man _ for 
business of his time; one of no birth, and that 
had raised himself from being clerk to a country 
attorney to be clerk of the peace at the Old 
Bailey, to clerk of assize of the northern circuit, 
and to an estate of 2,500 7. per annum, but not 
without suspicion of great frauds and oppres- 
sion.’”’ Before the Civil War he was already of 
some local importance, and he served as a com- 
missioner for raising money for the King’s 
forces. He was, therefore, brought before the 
Committee as a delinquent and fined £200, 
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javing previously been deprived of his place as 
llerk of the Peace for the West Riding. This, 
owever, was only a temporary check to his 
wrogress, for he seems to have submitted to, 
md prospered under, the new régime. He 
sought and resided at Red Hall, Wrenthorpe, 
intil, after the Restoration, he transferred his 
ictivities to London, having ingratiated himself 
vith Sir Thomas Osborne (later Earl of Danby 
und eventually Duke of Leeds), According to 
Reresby, when Osborne was made Lord 
[reasurer, he was attracted by Benson’s 
schemes for increasing the revenue by such 
levices as ‘‘concealments, fines and forfeitures, 
tc,’’ Benson was to be his assistant and hoped 
uso to be made a judge. Dis alitey visum. 
‘One day, as he was returning from his lord 
ship’s to his own chamber in Gray’s Inn, it 
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TRANCE FRONT WITH THE 
pleased God to dispose of him otherwise; for as 
he was going up the stairs to the passage at the 
end of the hall, he was seized with a fit of 


apoplexy, and so died without speaking one 
word,’ This happened in 1676. 

The future Lord Bingley was then only a 
few months old. He was brought up by his 
mother, who was a daughter of Toby Jenkins of 
Grimston. In 1690 she married Sir Henry 
Belasyse, later of Brancepeth, and died in 1696, 
being buried in Westminster Abbey, where her 
son was to be laid. It was presumably then 
or soon after, having come of age, that he set off 
on his travels. For his earlier years we are 
dependent on The Wentworth Papers and, in 
particular, an account of him written by Lord 
Raby, who, when the Tory Government took 
office under Harley in 1710, penned a series of 
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brief “characters” of the new ministers. 
Mr. Benson is of no extraction 
This gentleman has been a very good 


manager and has saved 5 or 6000 pounds 
He has lived very handsomely 
without being a drinker, 
amongst the ladies. 


or more, 
in the country 
though very gallant 
He had travelled in Italy where he had the 
good fortune to strike up a friendship with 
my Lord Dartmouth, by whose means he 
married a daughter of Lord Guernsey's... . 
He is always elected a burgess for the city 
of York... and is building a house 12 or 14 


miles from thence. 
The lady was Elizabeth Finch, Lady Dart- 
mouth’s sister, and her father on George I’s 


accession became Earl of Aylesford. Although 
Benson’s marriage had taken place in 1703, 
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Raby’s mother, Lady Wentworth, seems to 
have been unaware of it, for in a letter to her 
son, dated April 28, 1709, she told him what a 
suitable match she thought Mr. Benson would 
make for her youngest daughter, Betty. To 
give the passage in her own erratic spelling: 
Your brother Wentworth tels me Mr. 
Benson is to loock affter your buildin in 
Yorkshire. I have found him out to be an 
old aquantenc of myne, his father was your 
father’s mortell ennemy, but his mother 
was partecularly kinde to me when I was 
in Yorkeshire. I have kist him many a 
time; he was a very prety boy, he has a 
good estate, I wish Betty had him, he 
wants noe mony, soe hee needs not a wife 
with a fortune. 


How long the young Benson was in Italy is 
not known, but he was certainly back in Eng- 
land by 1700. In that year he was chosen one of 
the Deputy Lieutenants for the West Riding. 
In 1702, he was elected M.P. for Thetford, 
from which seat he transferred to York in 
1705, and he continued to represent York until 
he obtained his peerage. As a Tory he came 
into his own in 1710, when, through Harley’s 
influence, he was made a Commissioner of the 
Treasury, and the following year, when Harley 
became Lord Treasurer and Earl of Oxford, 
Benson stepped into his old office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In 1713, having been given 
a barony, he was persuaded rather against his 
will to go as ambassador to Madrid. The ap- 
pointment came to an end on George I’s 
accession, and thereafter he was out of office 
until 1730, when, a year before his death, he was 
made Treasurer of the Household to George II. 
For several years he was a director of the South 
Sea Company, and he came well out of the South 
Sea Bubble, selling before the crash occurred. 
In his later years he was able to devote himself 
to building a town house in Cavendish-square 
and perfecting the garden of his Yorkshire 
seat. 

It is uncertain exactly when the land com- 
prising the estate was acquired, but from evi- 
dence kindly communicated to me by Mr. 
F. G. B. Hutchings, the Leeds City Librarian, 
which will be given in the articles on the garden 
and park, it would appear that Benson pur- 
chased the bulk of the property in or very soon 
after 1699. Among some notes left by the late 
Lord Bingley is one giving 1698 as the date 
when the building of the house was begun. 
That would seem to be a year or two too early 
unless Benson already held the land on lease and 
had opened negotiations for its purchase. 
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Building and decoration of the house probably 
went on over a period of ten years. Colin Camp- 
bell included a plate with plan and elevation of 
the entrance front in the second volume of 
Vitruvius Britannicus published in 1717. In his 
brief description he says nothing about the 
architect but concludes: ““Here are curious Gar- 
dens laid out with great Judgment, and all the 
other additional Improvements were happily 
finished by the noble Patron, Anno 1710.” 
There can be no question that the young 
Robert Benson was regarded by his con- 
temporaries as extremely knowledgeable on 
architecture, and as a result there has been some 
confusion of him with his namesake, William 
Benson, of Wilbury, the supplanter of Sir 
Christopher Wren in the office of Surveyor- 
General, from which post he was dismissed after 
a year for incompetence. William Benson, a 
Whig, was one of the initiators of the Palladian 
movement which came to revolve round Lord 
Burlington; Robert Benson belonged to the 
Tory group, whose taste turned to Gibbs with 
his knowledge of Italian Baroque. There 
is a letter from Lord Bute to the Earl of 
Strafford (as Lord Raby had become) in which 
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BRITANNICUS, VOL. II (1717) 
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Strafford is rallied with having been “‘so mery\ 
with your humble Servant as to prefer my loe 

taste in architectur to the consummated 

experience of Bingley.’’ The building of Stain- 

borough, or Wentworth Castle as it came to be. 
called, was an involved business further com- 

plicated by the absence of Lord Raby during 

much of the time as ambassador in Berlin, 

where the services of the King of Prussia’s 

architect, von Bott, were enlisted to provide a 

design for the east front. In this long-range 

conduct of building operations Raby had some 

help and advice from Benson, who agreed to 

“look after’? the building as far as he could, 

though Benson was always urging him to 

employ a permanent surveyor. This faith in 

Benson must have rested on something more 

than a virtuoso’s taste and doubtless was a 

tribute to his knowledge of architecture and 

sound, practical sense, both put to the proof in 

the building of Bramham. Later the Duke of — 
Chandos consulted Bingley over the design of 

Cannons. : 


Neale is responsible for the statement that 
the creator of Bramham employed an Italian 
architect. This, like similar statements about 
other houses made over a century after they 
were built, may have been no more than a vague 
tradition, but it led to the over-hasty identi- 
fication of the architect as Leoni. Improbable 
on grounds of style, the attribution can be dis- 
missed because Leoni is not known to have 


. come to England much before 1715, and when 


Bramham is likely to have been begun he was 
only a boy. Mr. Marcus Whiffen has put 
forward Thomas Archer as a candidate. Archer 
certainly designed the house which Lord 
Bingley built for himself on the west side 
of Cavendish-square. This, later known as 
Harcourt House, was begun in 1722. Roque’s 
engraving of it shows that its ill-designed front 
had several of Archer’s peculiarities worked 
into it, and it is difficult to believe that the same 
architect could have produced the distinguished 
elevations of Bramham so remarkable for their 
reticent handling. When the second Earl of 
Oxford visited Bramham on his northern tour 
in June, 1725, he remarked of the house that 
Lord Bingley “‘may think it no great compliment 
to the architecture of it, to say that it makes a 
better appearance on the outside than that of 
his Lordship’s in Cavendish Square.”’ If Archer 
was concerned with the design of Bramham, he 
must have been kept very strictly under 
control. 


It is altogether more reasonable to conclude 
with Mr. Tipping, who described Bramham in 
those pages in 1921 (Country Lire, Vol. L, 
p. 416), that Benson was his own architect 
at least to the extent of choosing the site, 
sketching a plan and elevation and, perhaps, 
specifying some of the details. At the same 
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ime he would almost certainly have had 
ome professional assistance. But the help may 
lave come from James Gibbs rather than 
\rcher. In nearly all the plans of his houses 
xibbs shows an almost fanatical observance of 
trict symmetry, extending even to the pro- 
ision of two staircases in corresponding 
sitions. This is precisely what is most notice- 
ble about the plan of Bramham given in 
/ityvuvius Britannicus (Fig. 6). The elevations 
re not especially typical of Gibbs, or at any 
ate of the style that he came to adopt for his 
ountry houses, though he had the same 
redilection for a flat silhouette and _pre- 
lominant horizontality, and the accentuation 
f key-stones over doorways and windows was 
haracteristic of him (but also of others). 

Gibbs is said to have spent 16 years abroad 
nd while in Rome “frequently visited the 
sritish nobility and gentry . . . some of whom 
mployed him to make drawings for them, and 
vere of service to him when he returned to 
tngland.’’ Among them Robert Benson may 
vell have been one, for in 1713 when Gibbs, 
adly in need of a job, made a successful 
pplication to fill a vacancy among the sur- 
eyors to the commissioners for building the 50 
ew churches, it was on Lord Bingley’s recom- 
aendation that he approached Lord Oxford. 
‘he Earl of Mar, another early patron, in a 
upporting letter, remarked: ‘‘Lord Bingley 
an inform you how well qualified he is that 
vay.’ This suggests that he had employed 
ribbs in some capacity. But as Gibbs did not 
eturn to England until 1709, he could not have 
ssisted at Bramham in person except at a very 
ite stage in the building. Benson, however, 
ould have obtained drawings from him at 
tome and consulted him by letter from time 
o time. On the spot he could have had some 
9cal surveyor who may also have been the 
uilder, perhaps Etty of York. Lord Bingley, 
> may be added, was one of the subscribers to 
bbs’s Book of Architecture. 

The outstanding feature about the entrance 
ront of Bramham is the way in which it is 
esigned in two planes with the main building 
et back behind the flanking blocks and rising 
bove them (Fig. 3). The sense of recession is 
nhanced by the ramped approach for coaches 
wrming a terrace, the front of which is given a 
usticated treatment with three blind arches. 
he whole idea is extremely well suited to the 
sing terrain and was probably suggested to 
senson by something he had seen in Italy. The 
ffect of an Italian palazzo is more apparent in 
ampbell’s plate (Fig.. 6), which shows the 
alustrade of the main building finished with 


statues and urns and the subordinate blocks 
with flat roofs and a solid parapet also bearing 
urns. As thus rendered the two projecting 
blocks exactly balance the wings to which they 
are linked by the colonnades. The wings here 
are not just subordinate units as they are in 
Palladian compositions, but are tied in and 
form an integral part of the design. Such 
syncopation would not have been approved by 
the Burlingtonians. In some respects the 
building belongs to the generation of Talman; 
the flat roof with balustrade and the accen- 
tuated keystones were used by him at Chats- 
worth; but it is difficult to think of any English 
house of the time quite comparable to this, 
avoiding as it does all mannerisms of style and 
relying for its effect solely on architectural 
relationships which, though apparently simple, 
have been carefully studied. The beautiful 
texture of the local stone adds all the more to 
one’s pleasure. 

It is uncertain whether the ornaments 
on the balustrades and parapets were ever 
executed. Neale’s engraved drawing of 1821 
shows that they were not present then and the 
wings had low hipped roofs as now. Originally 
the wings accommo- 
dated the chapel (north) 
and kitchen (south). 
The linking colonnades 
are double screens of 
Doric columns, forming 
loggias, which are vaul- 
ted, and through them 
one has delightful vistas 
of the garden beyond. 
Campbell’s plate shows 
the ramps to the terrace 
as straight, not curved 
as they now are. Mr. 
Whiffen, in support of 
his attribution, men- 
tioned Archer’s claim to 
have designed “a stair 
to ascend Windsor Ter- 
race with coaches’’— 
presumably an approach 
of this nature—and he 
noted the piers at the 
corners of the parterre 
which have the inward- 
turning volutes derived 
from Borromini that 
Archer favoured (Fig. 
7). These may well have 
been details that Lord 
Bingley owed to him, 
for, like his neighbour, 
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AND MRS. GEORGE 
LORD AND LADY BINGLEY, WITH THE BRAMHAM MOOR 
HOUNDS. Painted by W. F. Calderon in 1922 and presented by 
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Lord Raby, he seems to have been eclectic 
in his consultation of architects, and later on we 
shall find him employing the young Wood of 
Bath. 

Among the few patently Baroque features 
are the balustrades of the entrance stairway 
(Fig. 4) and the gate-piers of the forecourt (Fig. 
1). These last are monumentally treated with 
attached Doric columns, rusticated and carry- 
ing a full entablature, on which cartouches with 
Lord Bingley’s arms are held by a pair of bears. 
At the time of Benson’s elevation to the peerage 
there were some pleasantries over his appli- 
cation to the Heralds’ Office for supporters. Had 
he any arms to be supported? These piers leave 
no doubt about the ultimate answer. The pairs 
of sphinxes on pedestals may have been 
suggested by those of Cibber at Chatsworth, 
but in stone or lead they became a favourite 
form of garden ornament. In the middle the 
contemporary wrought-iron gates appear very 
modest. The stables occupying the south side 
of the forecourt will be considered next week. 
Here we may take a momentary glance at them 
(Fig. 2) as we pass through the colonnade round 
to the garden front (Fig. 5). The two ends of the 
house have projections, which were after- 
thoug'its, since they are not shown on Camp- 
bell’s plan. 

In the fire of 1828 the greater part of the 
main building was gutted, and the restoration 
of the house was only achieved in the years 
before the first World War, when the late Lord 
Bingley, Colonel George Lane Fox as he then 
was, undertook the work which his grandfather 
had envisaged but had not been able to afford. 
In Detmar Blow an ideal choice of architect was 
made, and he with his partner, Fernand 
Billerey, were responsible for the renovation, 
which was effected with the greatest care and 
sympathy for the character of the house. On the 
entrance front little more than repairs to the 
stonework and windows was needed, although 
first a wych-elm, which had seeded itself on the 
front door steps and had grown as high as the 
house, had to be cut down. On the garden front 
a paltry bow window had been built out later 
as a central feature, spoiling the elevation, and 
the opportunity was taken to remove this irrele- 
vant addition and to substitute the pedimented 
doorway and beautifully designed stairs, which 
have wrought-iron balustrades in the manner 
of Tijou (Fig. 7). 

There will be more to say about the 
restoration next week, when the interior will 
be illustrated, and this article may fittingly 
conclude with W. F. Calderon’s picture of Lord 
and Lady Bingley (Fig. 8), painted in 1922, and 
presented to them by members of the Bramham 
Moor Hunt, with the house which they so 
carefully restored showing in the background. 


(To be continued.) 


LANE FOX, LATER 


members of the Hunt 
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MOTORING NOTES 


BENEFITS FROM COMPETITIONS - 


used, sometimes rather loosely, to describe 

the effects of arduous international com- 
petitions on production of motor-cars. There 
are several British manufacturers who take an 
interest in competitions, usually of the rally 
type, but there is none which has given more 
consistent support to such events as the Monte 
Carlo Rally and the Alpine Rally than the Sun- 
beam factory. It is interesting, therefore, to 
study the specification of the latest version of 
the Sunbeam Rapier, the Series II, as its 
announcement came shortly after the severe 
Monte Carlo Rally in which a Sunbeam was the 
highest placed British car. 

Almost all the changes made to the speci- 
fication are the direct result of competition 
experience. The earlier 1,390 c.c. four-cylinder 
engine gave 62.5 brake horse power, but this 
figure was no doubt exceeded appreciably by 
specially tuned versions run in the past by the 
factory. So that the standard production car 
may have the benefits of greater power without 
the possible disadvantages of super-tuning, the 
new Series II has had its capacity increased to 
1,494 c.c. by enlarging the cylinder bore from 
76.2 mm. to 79.0 mm. and raising the com- 
pression ratio from 8.1:1 to 8.5:1. This has 
raised the power output to 68 b.h.p. at 5,200 
r.p.m. As the total weight of the saloon is 
203 cwt. there is a good power/weight ratio. 
Whereas the Series I Sunbeam Rapier had a top 
gear ratio of 5.22:1, which gave 14 m.p.h. per 
1,000 r.p.m., the new Series has been given a top 
gear of 4.56:1, which gives 16.06 m.p.h. per 
1,000 r.p.m. 

One of the arguments in favour of the 
steering-column gear lever is that it enables 
three to be seated abreast on the front seat, but 
in cars which obviously cannot carry three 
abreast, because of their dimensions, the use of 
such a lever has always seemed pointless and 
illogical. As the Rapier is meant to carry four 
people in extreme comfort, and not six in very 
doubtful comfort, it is only sensible that the 
steering-column lever has been discarded in 
favour of one protruding through the floor and 
placed most conveniently to the driver’s left 
hand. The decision to make this change was no 
doubt influenced to some extent by the experi- 
ences of Sunbeam drivers in competitions. It is 
interesting to note also that the hand-brake 
lever is sensibly mounted to the right of the 
driver’s seat, not tucked away beneath the 
fascia. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that, though 
the final gear ratio was raised, it was not found 
possible to modify the intermediate gear ratios, 


é NHE phrase “improving the breed”’ is often 
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THE SUNBEAM RAPIER SERIES II SALOON. This car embodies improvements derived 


from experience in such competitions as the Monte Carlo Rally 


even if only to the extent of reducing the wide 
gap between second and third gears. A particu- 
larly interesting point is that the improvements 
carried out to the brakes of the new model are a 
direct result of competition experience, includ- 
ing the lessons learnt in the Mille Miglia. The 
front brakes have had their lining area increased 
by 25 sq. ins., and as a result brake fade should 
become impossible. 


The steering of the earlier model was criti- 
cised on occasion, and for this reason a new type 
of steering box has been fitted to the Series II. 
It is claimed that the result is lighter and more 
positive steering, without any variation in the 
amount of strength needed to turn the wheel 
between the straight-ahead position and full 
lock. It is possible that the same improvements 
could have been embodied in the Sunbeam 
Rapier without the spur of competition work, 
but it is doubtful if the manufacturers would 
have launched this new model with the same 
confidence—a confidence resulting from the 
fact that the new features have been developed 
and tested under the severe conditions of 
rallies, trials and road racing. The interest 
created by this new model makes me hope that 
I shall shortly be able to carry out a road test. 


DOUBLE-MIRROR ARRANGEMENT FOR SEEING WHETHER THE ROAD IS CLEAR 
AHEAD. This accessory is for cars with left-hand drive in this country or British cars abroad 


FOR BETTER VISION 

Owners of British cars driving on the 
Continent, and foreigners driving in Britain on 
cars with left-handed steering, often find diffi- 
culty in judging whether it is safe to come out 
into an opposing traffic stream to pass a 
vehicle in front. Without a passenger to help in 
looking ahead, it is often necessary for a 
dangerous amount of the car’s width to cross 
the middle of the road before the driver himself 
can see ahead. A new accessory has just been 
announced by Joseph Lucas, which consists of two 
mirrors working on the principle of a periscope. 

One mirror is mounted on the windscreen 
pillar on the opposite side of the car from the 
driver, and is set at such an angle that it reflects 
the road ahead. This reflection is reflected in 
turn by another mirror mounted above the 
fascia, set at an angle to suit the driver. Many 
examples of this accessory are now in use by 
United States service personnel in Britain, and 
they are finding them a great help in assessing 
road conditions ahead. As many of the cars 
driven by them are excessively large, there is 
little doubt that this accessory would be even 
more helpful to a British motorist driving on the 
Continent, as the lesser width of the average 
British car allows a driver to see the image 
in the mirror more easily, without diverting his 
vision so sharply from the road ahead. 


NEW TYPE OF SPARE WHEEL 

Many readers will recall that, when the new 
tubeless tyres were announced, it was suggested 
that soon there would be no need to carry a 
spare wheel, with consequent saving in weight, 
space and cost. This hope was based on the 
idea that, though the tubeless tyre could be 
penetrated by a foreign object, it could not be 
punctured in the sense that it would not ge 
flat at the roadside. Hopes that normal spare 
wheels can be dispensed with have been revived 
by the experiments being carried out in the 
U.S.A. by the Firestone Tyre and Rubber Co 
with a new type of spare wheel. 

This takes the form of a steel disc, slightly 
greater in diameter than the normal wheel and 
tyre, to which is bonded a solid rubber tyre. 
The slimness of this type of spare allows it te 
occupy less than a third of the space usually 
wasted in. the luggage boot. Its method ot 
attachment is reminiscent of the spare rims 
used in the earlier days of motoring. It is 
necessary only to remove the hub cap and 
attach the spare wheel direct to the ordinary 
wheel by means of the existing wheel studs. 
Experiments suggest that this type of spare 
wheel will stand up to speeds of around 40 
m.p.h., and can be used for average road con- 
ditions for up to 100 miles. 
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A CIVIC HALL FOR TOTNES 
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2ERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE PROPOSED CIVIC HALL AND COURTYARD OPENING FROM THE HIGH-STREET ON THE RIGHT 
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HE long, narrow High-street of Totnes 

with its slate-hung houses built out on 

pillars over the pavements is a delightful 
piece of civic architecture, but this busy market 
cown of Devon has been without a civic centre 
f one excepts the diminutive Guildhall tucked 
uway on the north side of the churchyard. 

A scheme for a civic hall and future council 
offices, which has been prepared by Mr. G. A. 
Jellicoe and partners, is designed not only to 
provide the town with buildings it badly needs 
out also to create a secluded haven in the middle 
of Totnes immediately accessible from the chief 
shopping street. The High-street of Totnes is 
tight packed with buildings, but on the 
south side, just before you reach the protruding 
commercial Hotel, there is an unsuspected 
ypen space, opposite the Butterwalk. This is 
the old pannier market. Here, lying north and 
south, in the middle of the market, there was a 
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comparatively modern hall, which some time 
ago was burnt down. The site is shown on the 
plan, from which it will be seen how happily it 
triangulates with the Castle and the Church, 

Recently a private resident who purchased 
the Commercial Hotel has presented to the 
Corporation the strip of property behind it. 
This enlargement of the site has made it pos- 
sible for Mr. Jellicoe to set the proposed hall on 
an east-west axis, leaving room for a paved 
courtyard in front of it. Eventually, it is hoped 
to build council offices on the street frontage, 
and although this part of the scheme remains 
to be worked out, it is intended to raise the 
building on pillars between which the court- 
yard would be seen from the street. 

The hall is also designed to be built on 
pillars, as the drawing shows. There will be 
another observance of Totnes usage in the slate- 
hanging proposed for the north and south walls 
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of the hall. The building will be entered at its 
east end by a stairway ascending from the 
courtyard. Here there will be a reception room 
and foyer, each forming a cube with a half-cube 
separated by glass partitions between. The 
ceiling will be painted, and two large panels, 
painted by Mary Adshead and Hans Tisdall, 
representing Totnes in Time and Totnes in 
Space, have already been commissioned. 

An alternative entrance is by a ramped 
ascent on the west side of the courtyard. The 
hall, planned to seat 330 people, is designed for a 
variety of purposes—stage productions, dances, 
exhibitions, meetings, lectures. 

The site extends as far as South-street. 
Here there is a group of old houses called the 
Shambles, which may eventually be removed 
to provide space for car-parking and to give an 
uninterrupted view from the courtyard of the 
open country to the south. Javne sijek Gf 
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A FAMILY HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 
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SOUTH ELEVATION OF A FAMILY 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 


Le 
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HOUSE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF WOODSTOCK, OXFORDSHIRE. The stone is honey-coloured 


limestone from a demolished wing of Stoke Bruern Park, near Northampton 


to have a house built they set about it 
as if they were founding a dynasty—a 
common enough attitude in the past, but one 
which is becoming rare in these less settled 


Wren Mr. and Mrs. Kevin Brown decided 


days. They wanted a good solid house which 
could be handed down to future generations. 
It had to be modern in planning and equipment, 
but not so aggressively contemporary in appear- 
ance as to become dated in a few years’ time. 


WEST, OR ENTRANCE, FRONT. The house was carefully positioned on the plot to avoid 


existing trees 


And it had to be capable of being added to or 
altered internally to suit a growing family. 

Luckily they knew exactly where they 
wanted to live. They bought a double corner 
plot just outside Woodstock in Oxfordshire on 
an estate reserved for houses of quality. At 
least, that was evidently the intention, but a 
stipulation in the deeds as to the minimum cost 
of houses built on it had not been revised since 
before the war, though building costs have 
almost trebled. Mr. and Mrs. Brown trusted 
to the spirit of the stipulation, but were dis- 
appointed after the house was built to find that 
the land to the south, on which they understood 
there was to be no development, was being sold 
off in plots of 35-foot frontage. The result is 
that the huge south windows and the balcony, 
designed to command a noble view of park-like 
country, will face a row of small houses. How- 
ever the stituation will no doubt be improved in 
time by the planting of a screen of suitable trees 

With its stone walls and sturdy proportions 
the house blends well with the traditional archi- 
tecture of the district, and it is surprising to 
learn that planning permission was withheld 
until the architect, Mr. Gerald Banks, 
A.R.I.B.A., agreed to add two quite unnecessary 
lower windows to the west elevation, facing the 
road. 

As will be seen from the plan, the accom- 
modation consists of living-room, dining-room, 
study, playroom, kitchen, W.C., etc., on the 
ground floor, and four bedrooms, a box room 
and a bathroom upstairs. The family now 
consists of three small boys and a girl, and two 
of the boys occupy double bunks in bedroom 3; 
but soon it will be necessary to put in hand 
the first planned expansion by adding two 
bedrooms and a bathroom over the garage and 
boiler-room. It is intended later on to en- 
large the present bathroom by removal of the 
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ROUND-FLOOR AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS. 
VIEW FROM THE KITCHEN DOOR 
HROUGH THE DINING- AND LIVING-ROOMS 
O THE PLAYROOM. The floor is of plastic tile 


Right) 


10n structural wall between it and the box room, 
und also to amalgamate bedrooms 3 and 4 into 
me double room, but such alterations are 
1aturally dependent on the numbers and sex of 
uny future additions to the family. 

The dining-room can be separated from the 
iving-room by a curtain, but this is seldom 
ised except during formal meals when guests 
wre present. Informal meals take place at the 
1atch, the door of which forms a table when 
ypen at the same level as a fixed shelf on the 
sitchen side. Usually the children and their 
lurse eat in the kitchen while their parents, in 
the dining-room, face them through the 
atch. 

The 17-foot-long corridor-type kitchen is 
vell equipped, containing two washing mach- 
nes, a washing-up machine and a large electric 
nixer in addition to all the more usual items 
such as cooker and refrigerator. The boiler- 


BREAKFAST BAR AND HATCH IN THE WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN ( 


room, adjoining, makes an efficient and com- 
modious drying chamber. The anthracite 
boiler, which is automatic and thermostatically 
controlled, supplies domestic hot water and also 
heats the house. Upstairs there are radiators, 
but downstairs the hot water passes through 
coils of copper tubing embedded in the concrete 
floor slab, so that the whole floor acts as a 
radiator. This works admirably, the only dis- 
advantage being that the large mass of concrete 
takes so long to warm up and cool down that 
the heating cannot keep pace with rapid 
changes in the weather. It is hoped to counter- 
act this by fitting an external thermostat so 
that the heat will come on the moment the 
weather turns cooler instead of waiting until 
the internal temperature is affected. 

In the winter, sunshine has a very marked 
effect on the internal temperature owing to the 
large size of the south windows. In the summer 


Right) THE LARGE WINDOW IN 
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the more vertical rays of the sun are prevented 
from penetrating into the living-room by the 
projecting balcony, though the more horizontal 
rays of the afternoon sun shine in through the 
windows which Mr. Banks was forced by the 
authorities to add, and are apt to make the 
study and playroom uncomfortably warm. 

The house is built of limestone (probably 
Hornton stone, though the quarry of origin is 
not known) which came from a demolished wing 
of Stoke Bruern Park, near Northampton. 
Having been laid in lime mortar as a facing to 
brickwork, and being squared on all faces, it 
was ideal for the purpose. The roof is of slate, 
and the windows are framed in wood. 

The cost of the house was about £6,500 
(in 1955). This includes all built-in furniture, 
heating installation, double garage, drive, 
terraces and even the light fittings, but does not 
include the land or architect’s fees. 


THE BEST BEDROOM. 


It enables a person lying in bed to see into the garden 
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7 PUTTER THE SECOND = 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


LL things come to an end, and the famous 
A President’s Putter of the Society can 
now hold no more balls inscribed with 
the names of victors and dangling by their 
little silver chains. So we must have a successor 
to it and the first ball to hang on it will be the 
one with which Shepperson won so brilliantly 
last year. We are truly fortunate in this suc- 
cessor, which we owe to the great kindness of 
Laurie Auchterlorrie, Laurie the son of Willie, 
of St. Andrews. He wrote to me telling me that 
the putter had belonged to the late Mr. W. T. 
Linskill, and offering to give it to the Society. 
I passed on this offer; it was accepted with the 
utmost gratitude and enthusiasm and the club 
will shortly appear in the club-house at Rye 
in a case now being made to hold Putter the 
First and Putter the Second. 

It is particularly appropriate that this 
second one should have belonged to Mr. Linskill, 
since he was one of the founders of Cambridge 
golf and of the University match. Moreover, he 
was a most excellent putter. He is mentioned 
by Horace Hutchinson in the Badminton as one 
of five very fine putters, who all, be it observed, 
“made great use of their wrists in putting,” as 
indeed did Horace himself. That was before the 
days when the Americans taught us that wrist 
putting is apt to break down under pressure. 
Linskill certainly used an almost flamboyantly 
free wrist and was magnificent to watch 
as he putted on the muddy greens of 
Coldham Common at Cambridge, as if they 
had been those of his own beloved St. Andrews. 
The rest of his game, be it noted, was less 
impressive, and he got another mention in 
the Badminton as the possessor of a swing 
of a length so exaggerated that he was said 
to have knocked the ball off the tee with the 
backswing. 


eee 


However, I must not embark on a Linskill 
saga or I might never stop. His thunderous 
voice and powers of objurgation; his curiously 
mingled interests in golf, theatricals and High 
Church ritual; his perennial tall spats, his flow- 
ing moustache beneath a rather ignoble nose— 
all made him a unique phenomenon in his 


THE OLD MAN = 


ACKING over to the meet I doubted 
H whether we would be able to hunt at all. 

The fog was thick, visibility in places 
being less than fifty yards. The B.B.C.’s 
8 o'clock forecast had not been encourag- 
ing. It suggested that the mist would clear 
slowly, to appear again in the afternoon. When 
I eventually arrived at the cross-roads where we 
were meeting it was still thick. Hounds came up 


a few minutes later, but the huntsman was not, 


optimistic. It was while we were waiting that 
the old man came up to me. I did not recognise 
him at first in his fine clothes. He wore a thick, 
tweed overcoat beneath which his trousers, of a 
hairy orange cloth, peeped out. His heavy 
keeper’s brogues had been well polished. His 
cap was one of ,the old-fashioned sort with 
plenty of cloth in the head-piece, and the brim 
well-stitched to the peak. 


* * * 


“Where’s your horse?’’ I asked him. 

“Too old” he said. “Too old for this game. 
He’s nigh eighteen and that’s a great age for a 
pony. Me daughter’s drivin’ me, in her cawr.” 
There was pride in his voice as he spoke. 

I knew the old man well. He was the shep- 
herd up on the hill where we were likely to draw 
for a fox that day. Often I used to meet him, 
during the summer, riding his all-white pony 
with his two collies at foot. He had two great 
dislikes: rabbits and “‘towners.”’ ‘‘Destructive 
beasts both o’ them,” he used to say. | Towners 
was his name for the people from the neigh- 
bouring Tyne industrial areas, who came out 
into the country during the week-ends. 

I am afraid I set him off by asking him if 


golfing day. He was a great supporter of Uni- 
versity golf, as was the owner of Putter the 
First, John Low, and it is pleasant that he will 
be thus commemorated. 

John Low’s club, which was known as Jean, 
had originally belonged to Hugh LKirkaldy. 
When John’s playing days had come to an end 
Jean was, as Arthur Croome described it, sent 
to stud, and copies of it, all things of beauty as 
was the original, made various golfers happy. 
Croome himself used another, also John Low’s, 
I think, called Fanny, but he admitted that 
Jean had finer lines. It is interesting and rather 
sad to note how at the moment the wooden 
putters are almost wholly in eclipse and, unless 
I am mistaken, the aluminium ones founded on 
their model are not nearly so popular as they 
were. In the times of my own memory the 
putter of wood, once the only club to be deemed 
worthy of the name, has had many ups and 
downs. 

The great professionals of Tommy Morris’s 
generation had all used it, I fancy. Gradually 
the iron putter began to encroach. Sir Walter 
Simpson grudgingly admitted it in his book, but 
declared that when a man went off with an 
iron putter, he went off disastrously. Perhaps 
Horace Hutchinson had a good deal to do with 
popularising the cleek, since he preached an 
“alternative style of putting’? which almost 
necessitated a cleek, and he was himself a very 
fine cleek putter. And then Willie Park, a 
tremendous putter, if ever there was one, used 
a cleek, the swan-necked club that bore his name. 


For some while the wooden putter was 
decidedly out of favour, unless indeed at St. 
Andrews where it had such traditional prestige 
and where the big greens suited it. Then John 
Lowe’s fine putting with it helped to bring it 
back into fashion. In a celebrated final in 1901 
he very, very nearly putted Hilton out of the 
Amateur Championship, and not only was his 
execution deadly but he used the club in the 
grand manner made up of rhythm and grace. 
He had an artist’s love of the club and there 
were then moreover some great artists among 
club-makers who could make a putter that was 


the rabbits were coming back, as I had seen him, 
one day in August, going round some rabbit 
buries with a tin of gas powder and an old spoon 
tied to the end of a stick. He was dropping a 
little of the deadly powder into the rabbit holes 
and then stamping in the entrances to the bur- 
rows so that the gas could not escape. His pony 
had stood by munching the heather. 

“Na,” he said, ““Maxy did aright good job.” 
He used the word Maxy like a christian name. 
He was a great supporter of myxomatosis. 


* * * 


Like so many elderly countrymen he had 
very decided views on certain things. One was 
that no dog would touch a rabbit infected with 
myxomatosis. He told me that his two collies 
would never look at a diseased rabbit when 
myxomatosis was rampant on the moor. He 
once tried to set a collie pup after a sick 
rabbit, but the pup just rolled it over and over, 
he said. 

I told him I thought most very young dogs 
had to be taught how to kill. I instanced a six- 
month-old terrier of mine, who took three 
months before I could get him to tackle rats or 
rabbits. It was not till a rat, which he was play- 
ing with, bit him severely on the lip that the 
terrier got angry and killed; after that there 
was no more nonsense. Eventually this terrier 
became one of the best ratters I have ever 
owned. The old man agreed, but he still main- 
tained that no dog would look at a Maxy 
rabbit. 

As a result of the summer, and early 
autumnal, week-end invasions of the towners, 
the old man had chained and padlocked all the 


a joy to behold, even to such a hopelessly 
cleek-minded person as I was. And so for a 
while there was a great and increasing desire to 
possess a putter bearing on its head an illus- 
trious name, and giving a wonderfully satisfying 
sensation from the cleanly-struck ball. 

It was not, as John Lowe pointed out, a 
reach-me-down club to be bought off the peg in 
a club-maker’s shop, still less from a toy shop 
or tobacconist’s window. In Concerning Golf he 
gave a delightful account of the cunning needed 
to get the best out of a real artist. It was a 
serpentine process beginning with the offer of a 
cigar, followed by some praise of a rival club- 
maker’s work, which would elicit the reply that 
so-and-so (the rival) ‘“‘had about as much idea 
of fashioning a putter as he had of successfully 
solving the problem of aerial navigation.” 
There were several more stages of the plot which 
would ultimately produce a masterpiece, and “‘it 
will be good enough to re-sell if it does not suit 
you, which is always a point to be considered.” 


* * * 


Some day, perhaps, there will arise another 
great player to use a putter of wood so well that 
all the crowd will follow him like sheep. A good 
player flatters the club, but those eager pur- 
chasers will never believe that it is the player 
that does it. Meanwhile the number of those 
who can really make a wooden putter must be 
getting smaller and smaller, and if a wooden 
putter is not a good one it is as a rule excruciat- 
ingly bad. 

I am the possessor of two old and precious 
putters, the offerings of kind golfers now dead. 
I can see them suspended on my wall as I write 
and they seem to be saying that I am unworthy 
of them. So I fear I am, and yet I did try. For 
a while I actually used the one bearing on its 
head the magic name of Philp, nor did I putt 
very much worse with it than with anything 
else. It is perfectly balanced and feels most 
comfortable to the hand, but the head is hardly 
in modern eyes a thing of beauty, not compar- 
able to that of either Jean or Fanny, and seems 
to be set with a decided hook. Meanwhile 
Putter the Second has begun its reign. May it 
be a glorious one! 


By HENRY TEGNER 


gates and hunt wickets surrounding the big, 
Lake Wood where we were going to draw. He 
had first done this some years ago, because the. 
towners used to make a habit of picnicking 
on the shores of the Lake. They always left a 
lot of refuse about, which infuriated the old 


man 


“T’d like to tak’ it a’ back in sacks to the 
toon and dump it in their gairdens.”’ He nearly 
spat with disgust as he spoke. 

Once, when an old ewe of his had got into 
the wood through a gate which had been left 
open, she wedged one of her forelegs into an 
empty tin that had contained baked beans. 
When the old man eventually found his ewe she 
was in a bad way. 

“Ye’ve never seen anything like it, a’ 
swelled up and festered ... ugh.’ He shuddered 
at the memory of the thing. 


* OK OK 


He was an ardent supporter of the hunt, 
‘A’ the gites is open’”’ he said. “‘Ye’ll no hev tae 
worry. There’s a guid lot of foxes tae. I hopes 
hounds has one or twa, the day.”’ 

While he was chattering away I felt a slight 
breeze on my right cheek. It was the wind 
from the west. Within a few minutes the sur 
showed like a great white plate through the 
mist, and in less than five minutes the country 
was clear. | 

The huntsman touched his horn. 
started off for the Lake Wood 

“T’ll likely be seein’ ye. I'll awa’ to the 
cawr; my daughter’ll be waiting me.’’ Agait 
there was that touch of pride in his old voice a’ 
he referred to the “cawr.”’ 


We 
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A HOBBY OF VICTORIAN LADIES 


COLLECTING FOR THE SEAWEED ALBUM oD 


N the summer of 1833 the Duchess of Kent 
and her daughter, the 14-year-old lively 
Princess Victoria, were enjoying a holiday 

by the sea in the Isle of Wight. The Duchess 
had taken Norris Castle and, among crowded 
days of official lunches and reviews, of civic 
addresses and mayoral speeches, some quiet, 
happy and healthy hours were allowed the 
youthful Victoria to go rambling on the shores 
of the Solent, chaperoned by her governess, 
Lehzen. Together Royal pupil and teacher 
indulged in the innocent pastime of collecting 
shells and seaweeds. In fact seaweeds, prettily 
coloured and feathery with fronds afloat in 
many a fascinating rocky pool, were much to 
the fore in the young princess’s life, for she had 
taken a great fancy to them. They were carried 
back to the castle, and long enjoyable evenings 
were spent by her and Lehzen sorting their 


1—A SHELL-BOOK CONTAINING A 
COLLECTION OF IRISH SEAWEEDS, 
ABOUT 1850. Collecting, pressing and 
mounting seaweed was a favourite hobby of 
ladies in the middle of the 19th century. 
“The seaweeds shown are as vivid to-day in 
their colouring as they were when first stuck 
on the finest and whitest of paper leaves” 


treasures and washing, flattening and finally 
fixing their chosen specimens of seaweed on to 
the pages of an album. 

Such an object of beauty did her seaweed 
album appear in Princess Victoria’s eyes that 
later on in the summer, when she met the little 
Queen of Portugal, Maria da 
Gloria, on a visit to England, she 
generously presented her album 
to her. In exchange she received 
from her Majesty, only a few 
months her senior, a herbarium 
of Brazilian plants collected and 
dried by her. 

So Royal patronage was given 
for the first time to this most 
fashionable of new hobbies. Soon 
everywhere on England’s coast- 
line, at such popular seaside 
resorts as Torquay, Brighton, 
Ramsgate and other south coast 
towns, young girls and matrons 
were to be seen busily engaged in 
the up-to-date study of algae. 

From about the 1840s Vic- 
torians of all classes had dis- 
covered the delights of taking an 
annual seaside holiday, so an ever- 
increasing number of smal] books 
on marine biology, written by 
erudite spinsters or clergymen, 
began to appear. Through the 
novelty and sentimental appeal 
of their subject-matter, they 
rapidly took the place of the 
flower-manuals and other flori- 
cultural books then in circulation. 

In 1848 a Miss Isabella 
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Gifford wrote a particularly appealing little 
book called The Marine Botanist: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Algology. In her boek, 
with its delicately tinted plates, she describes 
the commonest British seaweeds and the best 
method of preserving, in the words of some lines 
at the end of the book, 


. each attractive plant, that sucks, and 
swells 

The juicy tide, a twining mass of tubes. 
And attractive indeed they were, with their 
newly discovered beauty of olive-green, sable, 
rush-brown and dull crimson fronds. The best 
time for procuring most seaweeds, wrote Miss 
Gifford, is at a very low tide, when really rare 
specimens could be obtained by the enthusiastic 
collector. A basket lined in oilskin was essen- 
tial to carry them in. For seaweeds require the 
greatest care in handling and must be laid out 
as soon as possible, 

The laying down process was done in the 
following manner: “ First wash the Sea-weed in 
fresh water; then take a plate, or dish, cut your 
paper to the size required, place it in the plate 
with fresh water, and spread out the plant with 
a good sized camel-hair pencil in a natural form 
(picking out with a pin gives the Sea-weed an 
unnatural appearance); then gently raise the 
paper with the specimen out of the water, 
placing it in a slanting position for a few 
moments, so as to allow the superabundant 
water to run off; after which, place it in the 
press. The press is made with either three 
pieces of, board, or paste-board. Lay on the 
first board two sheets of blotting paper; on that 
lay your specimens; place straight and smooth 
over them a piece of o/d muslin, fine cambric, or 
linen; then some more blotting paper, and place 
another board on top of that, and continue in 
the same way. The blotting paper and muslin 
should be carefully removed, and dried every 
day, and then replaced; at the same time those 
specimens that are sufficiently dried may be 
taken away. Nothing remains now but to write 
on each the name, date, and locality. You can 
either gum the specimens in a scrap book, or 
fix them in, as drawings are often fastened, by 
making four slits in the page and inserting each 
corner.’’ So a Victorian seaweed album was 
made and, like many another elegant accom- 
plishment of that day, required infinite time, 
patience and care. 

Soon this way of preserving seaweeds in an 
album was made more picturesque and elabor- 
ate. Fig. 2 shows a “shell-book of seaweeds” 
illustrated in the Lady’s Newspaper (1852) as 
being the latest method of preserving sea- 
weeds. “Our illustration,’’ wrote the editor, 


3--SEAWEED PICTURE OF ABOUT 1830, WITH ENGRAVING 
OF LANGLAND BAY, GLAMORGAN, IN THE BACKGROUND. 


It is in its original gilt frame 
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By BEA HOWE 


2.—ILLUSTRATION OF A “SHELL-BOOK 
OF SEAWEEDS” FROM THE LADY’S 
NEWSPAPER (1852) 


“represents a fanciful and very elegant Book, the 
‘binding’ of which is composed of large shells, 
fan-formed, enclosing leaves whereon SIfA- 
WEED in its many varieties, is secured.” 
Instructions to make such a “beautiful Sea- 
weed Landscape” could be had on application 
to Messrs. Ackermann in the Strand. 

Fig. 1 shows such a seaweed album in my 
possession. The two scallop shells are tied by 
dark-green silk ribbons which are faded and 
worn, but the album itself is in a perfect state 
of preservation. The seaweeds shown are as 
vivid to-day in their colouring as they were 
when first stuck, delicately and with infinite 
skill and beauty of arrangement and pattern, 
on the finest and whitest of paper leaves. 
Invariably the following lines of 
verse are found in all the best 
seaweed albums of Victorian date: 


Call us not weeds; 
flowers of the sea, 
And lovely and bright and gay- 
tinted are we, 

And quite independent of sun- 
shine or showers ; 

Then call us not weeds ; we ave 
Ocean’s gay flowers. 


we are 


Not nursed like the plants of a 

summer parterre, 

Where gales are but sighs of an 

evening air, 

Our exquisite, fragile, 

delicate forms 

Ave nursed by the Ocean and 

vocked by the storms. 

Who was the author of this 
poem, I wonder. Mrs. Hemans or 
L.E.L.? Over and over again, writ- 
ten in a neat pointed or sloping 
elegant Victorian lady’s hand, 
these lines are to be found at the 
beginning of a collection of dried 
seaweeds in an album or below a 
picture such as Fig. 3 shows. This 
seaweed picture is representative 
of many others from Regency 
times. It was found in the Lanes 


and 
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of Brighton, and shows an engraving of Lang- 
land Bay, near the Mumbles. The original 
gilt frame and the way in which the seaweeds 
are arranged in a kind of wreath placed in a 
basket are traditional features. Most seaweed 
pictures are identical in treatment. On the back 
of this example is inscribed “To Doctor Russell. 
From a very grateful Patient.”’ 

Another sort of picture, possibly of later 
origin, is shown in Fig. 4. These pictures are 
highly decorative and are made of dried sea- 
weeds, pressed flowers and dried sea-mosses. 

In January, 1854, Charles Kingsley was in 
poor health and went with his family to 
Torquay, at the moment the most fashionable 
seaside resort in England. Here he fervently 
took up the study of marine biology. He had 
lately made friends with a Baptist minister, 
Philip Gosse, who later came to Torquay. To 
him Kingsley would send hampers of seaweed 
and shells, for Gosse was an expert on the 
subject that now filled Kingsley’s mind. 

Taking his children out with him along the 
shore in search of interesting marine objects, 
Charles Kingsley began to put together his 
charming book, Glaucus or the Wonders of the 
Sea-shove, the first book of its kind for you«g 
people. This work, together with others by 
Gosse and George Lewis’s quick-seller, Seaside 
Studies, helped to popularise England’s fore- 
shores and raise up an army of would-be 
naturalists. 

First and foremost among Victorian lady 
writers on natural history subjects was Mrs. 
Gatty (1809-1873), authoress of The Parables 
of Nature, a best-seller in its day, and mother 
of the even more famous Juliana Horatia Ewing, 
writer of children’s tales. After the birth of her 
seventh child, named Undine, Mrs. Gatty, the 
wife of the Reverend Alfred Gatty, Vicar of 
Ecclesfield in Yorkshire, went to Hastings for 
five months to recover her health. Under the 
guidance of her doctor, a local man, she took up 
the study of seaweeds, zoophytes and shells 
with her usual vital interest and enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Gatty returned home completely 
restored to health, and with her bags stuffed full 
of dried seaweeds, shells and rock-chippings. 
From then on she became an ardent algologist, 
having fallen in love with the enchanted world of 
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4.—PICTURES MADE OF DRIED SEAWEEDS, MOSSES AND PRESSED FLOWERS 


seashore life. Whenever she could she would 
drag her large family away to the seaside: to the 
Scilly Islands, Berwick-on-Tweed or Filey Bridge. 
She started a correspondence, which was to last 
all through her life, with Doctor Harvey, the 
great authority on seaweeds. To combine 
scientific accuracy with the minimum of: boring 
technical details for her readers, Mrs. Gatty 
began writing her book, British Seaweeds, which 
was finished in 1862. It met with an instan- 
taneous success with its lucid text and 80 en- 
trancing coloured plates. It has, too, a most 
amusing introduction and a long section on 
Rules for the Preserving and Laying-out of 
Seaweeds. It is still used by students of marine 
biology. 

For some time, besides writing her book, 
Mrs. Gatty had been making seaweed albums. 
They were in great demand and sold for quite 
large sums; with this money she would support 


charitable causes in her parish. One day, to her 
surprise, she received a letter from Buckingham 
Palace, written by a lady-in-waiting, who 
informed Mrs. Gatty that her Majesty would 
like to have one of her seaweed albums for her 
children. So an album was dispatched which, 
no doubt, stirred pleasurable memories in Queen 
Victoria’s mind of how she had made one herself 
as a child. Later, Mrs. Gatty heard that her sea- 
weed album was being put to admirable use in 
the Royal schoolroom where marine studies had 
begun at Prince Albert’s express wish. 

Mrs. Gatty prophesied in her book, British 
Seaweeds that the day was not far off ‘““when 
diving for seaweeds would have become a 
fashionable amusement and an indispensable 
part of an algologist’s education.”’ This, as we 
know, has already taken place in less than 100 
years from the time when Mrs. Gatty made the 
seaweed album so fashionable. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TREES AS A CROP 


IR,—The letter in your issue of Feb- 

ruary 6, Destruction of Fine Trees, 
would seem to have been written by a 
correspondent ignorant or unmindful 
of the object of tree planting. Trees 
are a crop, exactly as corn or roots are 
crops, and are planted with a view to 
being harvested and turned to their 
proper use when matured. It is true 
that the landowner who planted the 
trees probably also had in mind their 
amenity value when selecting the site 
for planting, but he also undoubtedly 
presumed that his heirs would event- 
ually benefit as a result of his invest- 
ment. 

Had he suspected that a future 
fiscal system would be likely to prevent 
his heirs from benefiting, he might 
very likely never have planted at all. 
He might even have been tempted to 
get a certain return on his money by 
spending it on some form of riotous 
living, and we should have been the 
poorer for it. 

If trees are not felled when 
mature they rapidly deteriorate in 
value and finally become a liability 
andan eyesore. Local authorities have 
certain powers controlling tree felling, 
but, rightly, would have to compen- 
sate an owner who could show that, 
by their refusal to allow felling, he 
had suffered financial loss. 

As chairman of the committee of 
the local council which has frequently 
had to deal with questions of felling, 
I have often put before its members 
the argument that trees are a long- 
term crop. I find that it is only those 
who are town-bred who persist in re- 
‘garding trees as things of beauty and 
a joy for ever, put there by the Creator 
for their special benefit and as a 


result sacrosanct and never to be 
touched.—J. C. WoLLEy Dop, Edge 
Hall, Malpas, Cheshire. 


DERBYSHIRE’S ONLY 
POTHOLE 


Str,—It seems surprising that Derby- 
shire should have so many caverns yet 
only one true pothole, and readers might 
like to see the accompanying photo- 
graph of it. Eldon Hole is situated on 
the slopes of Eldon Hill, in the Peak 
District, and has been the subject of 
awe and superstition for centuries. It 
is nearly 120 ft. long by about 21 wide, 


and is now known to be 186 ft. deep, 
opening into two caverns, although it 
was once thought to be bottomless. 

Perhaps the most grim of the 
many stories associated with it is that 
of the native who was lowered against 
his will into its depths, to be with- 
drawn mad and dying. This was at 
the whim of Dudley, Elizabeth’s Earl 
of Leicester. A story in lighter vein 
records that a goose which flew into 
the hole was seen emerging from Peak 
Cavern at Castleton, two miles away, 
quite naked—proof that Eldon Hole 
was an entrance to hell. 


ELDON HOLE, IN THE PEAK DISTRICT OF DERBYSHIRE, 186 ft. 
DEEP 
See letter: Derbyshire’s Only Pothole 


Many sheep, cows and other ani- 
mals have been lost down it, and a 
loose stone wall which once surrounded 
it has completely gone, cast into the 
darkness by visitors who could not 
resist the temptation.—FRANK 
RopceErs, Derby. 


AN ALTRUISTIC HEN ? 


S1r,—I was interested in recent letters 
on the hen’s intelligence, or lack of it. 
I am always glad when someone 
praises her. Who is more useful to 
us, and where would our breakfasts be 
without her efforts? It is true that of 
all our domestic animals she appears 
the stupidest, but this is hardly her 
fault. 

The hen does not get the individ- 
ual attention we give our horses, cows, 
pigs and even sheep, but is let out of 
her house in the morning with pro- 
bably some forty companions to pick 
up corn thrown at random on the 
ground. Her owner then rushes in 
to his (or her) breakfast of eggs. No 
human voice greets or encourages her; 
she gets no grooming; her feet are not 
examined; her back is not scratched. 
She is a bit of mass production, and 
her intellect is never sharpened. 

There are, however, some hens 
who in spite of this are exceptions. I 
brought an old brown hen with me 
when I moved here; she was the only 
one left after a raid by foxes. We had 
grown fond of her and wished her to 
have a happy old age. She settled well 
in her new home and had a coop in 
an out-house where she slept and laid 
an occasional egg. Next door a far- 
mer had a flock of Black Leghorns, 
and there was a high wall between us. 

I have a downstairs bedroom and 
one afternoon when I entered it, the 
window being open, I found a black 
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2ETRIFIED MONKEY PUZZLE 


en sitting on my dressing-table. I 
aturally suggested she should go 
iome. Though three of us with signs 
nd shouts tried to get her back over 
he wall, she would not go. Once we 
ornered her and returned her by 
and to the farmer, who cut one wing. 
Towever, so determined was this lady 
o make her home with us that ‘she 
ound another way out that did not 
ntail flying, and walked in by the 


ront gate. 
That settled it. I paid for her 
nd kept her. However, the most 


stonishing thing was that she seemed 
o have some instinct that my brown 
en in her old age needed her protec- 
ion, for immediately she began to 
ollow her about like a detective, only 
yard behind her all day long, and at 
ight she lay on top of her in the coop 
sif to keep her warm. This happened 
or a week or more. But one morning 
ve found our little Brownie dead 
nd the black hen lying on her. 

Why had the black hen come on 
o my dressing-table and refused to 
save us? Why did she guard and 
are for our little Brownie, who was 
uiling and getting weak? This was 
urely wonderfulLoRNA BaRRAN 
Miss), The Green, Kingham, Oxford- 
hive. 


LIGHTING THE 
LETTER-BOX 


Ik,—It is remarkable how, in these 
1odern times, public amenities are 
eglected. Even our model villages 
re offenders. Many post-boxes are 
idden from general view, and sending 
letter on a winter’s night in a strange 
eighbourhood is often a nightmare. 

Our Victorian forefathers were 
1ore considerate, as the accompany- 
ig photograph of a post-box at 
-ydal, Westmorland, shows, for they 
ery thoughtfully placed a light over 
re box to guide the public.—F. G. 
HILLETT, 38, Gorsey-lane, Wallasey, 
heshire. 


BICYCLING BEARS 


IR,—With reference to recent cor- 
spondence on performing bears, one 
1orning about 1934 I heard a tam- 
ourine in the street. Looking down 
‘om the balcony of my flat in Menton, 
saw a monkey and a bear. From the 
deboard I took some bananas and 
uts and threw them down to the 
‘oman with them. 

I was just going out, and was 
irprised when I got to the street and 
arned a corner to meet two more 
ears, each mounted on wheels and 
ding alone, like any other cyclist. 
hey seemed to be thoroughly enjoy- 
ig themselves, pedalling away and 
uiding the machines, which were so 
uilt that the bear stood and the 
andlebars were at a suitable height 
or forepaws. 

This was no circus turn with a 
fainer brandishing a whip. It sug- 
ested a happy family party out for a 
1orning ride.—BEATRIX CHARLES 
Mrs.), Le Baousset, Val de Menton, 
Ipes Maritimes, France. 


COUNTRY 


IN ARIZONA, CONTAINING A VARIETY OF ROCKS. 
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TREE TRUNK 


See letter: Trees turned to Rock 


DANCING AT SCHOOL 


Srr,—At the beginning of this century 
we had, as head of the co-educational 
school which I attended in Bradford, 
a man who psychologically was many 
years ahead of his time. 

Suddenly, on a fine spring morn- 
ing, the whole school would be 
assembled to be told that on such a 
morning lessons were best abandoned 
and replaced by a “spring walk.”’ 
This involved taking a short walk to 
the near-by hills where, for three or 
four glorious hours, we played games, 
climbed and rolled down the hills or 
searched in ponds for water creatures 
according to our individual tastes. 

Another surprise was when the 
headmaster invited to the school a 
man with a dancing bear, which, to 
our delight, danced within the wide 
circle we formed, and at the words, 
“Catchee polee’’ caught on its paws 
the long pole thrown to it and deftly 
returned the pole to the man.— 
A. ILLINGWORTH (Miss), 6, Buckland- 
crescent, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. 


TREES TURNED TO ROCK 
S1r,—In A Countryman’s Notes (Janu- 
ary 16) Ian Niall makes reference to 
the Avaucaria avaucana, domiciled in 
England as the monkey puzzle tree, 
but mostly a native of latitudes 20 to 


40 degrees south of the equator. 
Species of the genus which come 
within these latitudes include the 
Brazilian pine, sold in the timber 
market as Parana pine, the Norfolk 
Island pine and the Australian hoop 
pine. Many thousands of years ago 
the Avaucaria also grew between lati- 
tudes 30 and 40 degrees, in part of the 
Northern Hemisphere. Microscopical 
examination of trees in the petrified 
forest of Arizona has established that 
a number of the fallen trees belong to 
this species. 

The accompanying photograph 
shows one of the fallen giants, with a 
butt diameter of 7 ft. The rock-like 
quality of the ‘“‘wood”’ is shown by 
the character of the breaks across the 
grain. My second picture, which 
unfortunately cannot show the won- 
derful colouring, is of a particularly 
fine section of a mineralised tree, 
which now consists mainly of an inter- 
blended mixture of agate, jasper and 
calcite, reinforced with wood fibre. 
Some of the trees also contain ame- 
thyst and jade. 

Geologists differ greatly in their 
opinions of the date of the prehistoric 
catastrophe which turned a living 
growing forest into a recumbent mass 
of rocks. It may be significant that all 
the trees examined show evidence of 


VICTORIAN POST-BOX AT RYDAL, WESTMORLAND, WITH A 
LAMP OVER IT 
See letter: Lighting the Letter-box 
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(Right) SECTION THROUGH A PETRIFIED 


decay before being filled with the vari- 
ous media which impregnated them 
and solidified. The most likely of the 
many theories seems to be that the 
forest, weakened by fungal decay, was 
overthrown by an earthquake and 
that this was followed by an eruption 
of hot geysers, bearing silicon in solu- 
tion; this mixed with the rich oxides 
of Arizona and penetrated and solidi- 
fied in the cells of the wood. 

These petrified slices of tree are 
difficult and costly to cut and polish, 
as they are only three degrees less hard 
than a diamond.—Epwarp H. Pinto, 
Oxhey Woods House, Oxhey Drive, near 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


SPARROWS UNDER THE 
EAVES 


S1r,—For many years small birds— 
mainly sparrows—have insisted on 
building their nests in the thatch of 
our cottage under the eaves. The 
thatch is wired, but it is not easy to 
get a firm fit against the wall, and the 
birds are adept at forcing their way 
past the wire wherever possible. The 
only real remedy seems to he in 
treating the thatch with some deter- 
rent preparation: one of our neigh- 
bours says she has got good results 
from sticking large quantities of moth 
balls into the straw all round the 
eaves, but I am a little nervous of this, 
as I imagine that the moth balls are 
highly inflammable. 

My wife tells me that she recently 
read of another method using nico- 
tine, presumably by way of a liquid 
sprav. I should be most grateful if 
you or any of your readers could tell 
me anything about this latter sugges- 
tion, or could suggest any other effective 
way of dealing with the matter.— 
MAURICE WHITELEGGE, Martin, near 
Fordingbridge, Hampshire. 

[Short of using a .410 or catching 
the sparrows in sparrow traps, the 
only sure way of preventing their 
nesting under thatched eaves is to 
make certain that the protecting wire 
really does fit firmly. Moth balls are, 
as our correspondent supposes, in- 
flammable, and a nicotine spray is too 
volatile to be of much use.—ED.]| 


TOBACCO BYGONES 
Sir,—I was interested in Mrs. Jones’s 
letter on tobacco bygones in your 
issue of January 23. The in-the-slot 
tobacco box at Tickenhill, Worcester- 
shire, is a brass box which was used in 
inns when the churchwarden pipes 
were taken to bake every night in 
wrought-iron pipe racks, and brought 
out by day and hung in the pipe rack 
for the use of any of the customers. 

The box was filled with small por- 
tions of tobacco wrapped in paper, 
just large enough to fill a church- 
warden pipe. These were obtained by 
inserting $d. in the slot and pressing 
down the button, which opened the 
lid on the opposite side of the handle. 
The honest customer would close the 
lid again. 

I have had a model for some 50 
years almost exactly the same as 


CAST-IRON MILESTONE THAT MARKS A ROAD, NOW DISUSED, 
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NEAR LOCH TEACUIS, ARGYLLSHIRE 


See letter: 
the one you illustrated, but the slot 
for the coin is raised higher than 


the press button on the box. 

Mrs. Jones talks about a penny in 
the slot, but all I have seen are for a 
halfpenny. (I wonder if Mrs. Jones 
has checked this, because from the 
photograph it looks as though it was a 
halfpenny size.) My specimen must 
have been made by the same makers 
as the one illustrated; it is engraved 
on the lid “‘A. H. Feltam. The Swan 
Inn.”’” This was the Swan Inn of the 
cathedral city of Salisbury. 

Forty years ago or more I saw 
two specimens identical with mine in 
the smoking room oi the White Lion 
at Banbury, Oxfordshire, the only 
specimens of the same kind as my own 
that I have ever seen. Perhaps some 
reader may be able to say where these 
were made. My own is stamped 
“Richs Patent.’’—RicHarp M. Woot- 


LEY (Major), Barford St. Martin, 
Salisbury, Wiltshire. 

WILD MEN ON A FONT 
S1r,—I was interested in the Wild 


Man in Wood letter and photograph 
which appeared in your issue of 
January 9. It may be a help to the 
writer to know that in parts of Suffolk 
these wild men, clad in animal skins 
and known as woodwoses, are often 
found on the 15th-century fonts. 

I enclose two photographs which 
I took of the font at Saxmundham 
Church, Suffolk, which possesses two 
woodwoses on its base. One stands in 
an attitude of aggression with uplifted 
club, defying the act of baptism; on 


the opposite side another stands 
defeated, with drooping head and 


crossed legs and the club resting on 
the ground. 

The font at Orford in Suffolk hes 
four woodwoses of the defiant kind, 


with upraised clubs.—G. M. PavL 
(Miss), 43, Salterton-voad, Exmouth, 
Devon. 
WHO WAS ROBERT 
EVANS ? 

Sir,—The reproduction of the Staf- 
fordshire figure of Robert Evans 
and the letter relating to it, in your 
issue of January 2, are of much 


interest to the great-great-grand- 
children of Robert Evans, father of 
George Eliot, the novelist. 

He was born in 1773 and died in 
1849, and at the age of 47 became 
land-agent to Sir Francis Newdigate 
on his Arbury estate in Warwick- 
shire. Robert Evans was a man of 
superior intellect and character, with 
outstanding physical strength, and he 
must have been well known in his own 
locality. We wonder whether there 
is a possibility that his name was 
inscribed on some of these figures. 

George Eliot, writing to Charles 
Bray, of Rosehill, near Coventry, on 
September 19, 1859, said of her father: 
“He had a large knowledge of build- 
ing, of mines, of plantation, of various 
branches of valuation and measure- 
ment and all that is essential to the 
management of large estates. He 


A Milestone without a Road 


was held by those competent to judge 
as unique among land agents.” 

The son of Robert Evans’s first 
marriage was also called Robert, but 
he was not so well known as his father. 
These details, however, may not be 
relevant in any way to this pottery 
figure of Robert Evans. 

I should be interested to know 
if there are more of these Staffordshire 
figures inscribed with this name still in 
existence.—GWENDOLEN M. EvANs 
(Miss), Ieavine House, Lenton-road, 
The Park, Nottingham. 


PROLIFIC IRIS STYLOSA 


Sir,—I picked my first Ivis stylosa on 
October 18 last. By January 28 I had 
brought more than 200 into the house 
and on one day in early January 
I counted 57 in full bloom and 29 buds. 
The fall of snow caused heavy mor- 
tality, but by January 28 many buds 
were again appearing. 

Two questions arise. The first, 
much argued, is whether the leaves 
should be cut or not. I have two big 
clumps up against the front of this old 
cottage. Last year I cut one clump 
(it was too untidy) and left the other. 
The cut clump is now doing better 
than the uncut. 

The second question is whether 
the iris should be moved, as Mr. Rus- 
sell suggests in his letter of January 23. 
I first saw the lovely mauve flowers 
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against the grey stone in Professor 
Boni’s garden in the Forum at Rome 
in the 20s. I got them at once, and 
(except for a short preliminary spell 
in a bed where they were obviously 
not happy) they have been in their 
present position ever since. With the 
exception of last winter, they have 
bloomed luxuriantly each year.—Zoz 
LavaLLIn Puxtey, Mount Cottage, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 


A MILESTONE WITHOUT 
A ROAD 
S1r,—At the end of the old road from 
Drimnin to Dorlin Ferry in Morven, 
Argyllshire, stands a cast-iron mile- 
stone of the same type as those found 
across Loch Sunart from Salen to 
Kilchoan. It is in good order and 
perfectly legible, but the road is now 
completely grassed over and is to be 
distinguished from surrounding bog 
only by its harder and drier surface. 
The old inn beside it is almost a ruin, 
the home of pied wagtails andswallows. 
The accompanying photograph 
was taken looking south into Loch 
Teacuis, and the famous vitrified fort 
hill at Rahoy can be seen on the left 
of the picture-——BrRuUcE CAMPBELL, 
Hordley, Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 


THE ROYAL WREN 


S1r,—With reference to the letter on 
the wren-boys’ ritual (January 30), 
the reason why the wren has been 
regarded as the king of the birds is 
explained by the following legend. 

The birds- decided that they 
ought to elect a king, and the eagle 
proposed that the bird which flew the 
highest should be elected. The other 
birds dared not disagree with this. 
The wren, knowing that he had no 
chance in a straightforward contest, 
decided on trickery. 

Just before the race started he 
hopped on to one of the eagle’s legs 
and was hidden in the leg feathers. 
The eagle climbed and climbed until 
he was higher than all the others, and 
then went on until he could climb no 
more. At that moment the wren 
popped out and flew a few feet higher. 

He won the contest, but the jibes 
and jeers of the other birds made him 
so ashamed \that he and his descend- 
ants have always skulked about in 
hedge bottoms, never flying more than 
a few feet above ground.—D. H. S. 
SANDERSON, Woodside, St. Catherine’s 
Walk, Roundhay, Leeds, 8. 


SAXMUNDHAM CHURCH, SUFFOLK, WITH TWO WOODWOSES (WILD MEN) ON 
BASE, (left) WITH UPRAISED CLUB, (right) WITH CLUB LOWERED 
See letter; Wild Men on a Font 


CRESTS FOR CROWNS 
S1R,—One simple reason suggests if 
for the royal honour granted to” 
little brown wren among birds. Fm 
original objects of the distinction w 
surely the still smaller greenish golden 
crested wren and its near relative, the 
fire-crested wren. Neither is a wren) 
but both are often called by that 
name, and both have a golden crestito 
serve them for the crown which the 
real wren does not have. Bird 
lovers prefer the names — golderest 
and firecrest——E. H. WaARMINGTON) 
Professor of Classics, Birkbeck Col 


University of London. ( 
THE BLACKWALL 
FRIGATES . 


S1r,—In my article, The Last Greai 
Fleet of Sail (January 16), I deseribed 
Richard Green’s Blackwall frigate 
Malabar as an iron ship. This wasa@ 
slip on my part, which has been 
pointed out to me by a correspondent, 


himself a descendant of Richard 
Green. 

The Malabar was, of course, a’ 
wooden ship, felted and yellow 


metalled. Practically every Blackwall 
frigate owned by Green was built of 
the finest Sussex oak and Malabar 
teak. 

In the mid 19th century the 
Blackwall frigates were among the 
prime ships oz the Mercantile Marine. 


Owners such as Richard Green offered - 


good conditions and good pay, and 
attracted men of character and educa- 
tion as officers and masters The 


Malabar was one of the finest of 


the wooden Blackwall frigates — 
MicHakEL R. Bouquet, Higher Lodjim, 
Bampton, Devon. 


OWNER OF PIERCEFIELD 
S1R,—Marjorie Williams, in her charm- 
ing article, d Mural Brought to Light 
(December 12, 1957), asks for infor- 


mation about Piercefield, near Chep- |} 


stow, before 1740. 

Thomas Rouse (one of the Rouses 
of Halton, Cornwall) lived at Pierce- 
field until he died in 1737. He mar- 
ried Jane Hoskins, and was the son of 
Francis Rouse, of Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire, and the grandson of 
William Rouse, who married Mary, 
daughter of Lord Robartes of Truro. 

There is no record of Rouses 
other than Thomas living at Pierce- 
field ANTHONY ROUSE, 
House, Torquay, Devon. 
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AUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


| 
N annual world championship meeting was 


inaugurated in 1950, and the recent Italy- 
U.S.A. match at Como was the most 
matic to date. The Americans, fighting 
qnly after a bad start, had a chance of winning 
wt up to the end. Italy’s margin of 37 
Jxnational match points (roughly 3,500 
inary points) is not large over 164 boards, and 
vould have been a close thing indeed but for 
ee unlucky slam ventures in the final session. 
Nevertheless the Italians seemed to have 

| edge throughout. For months past The 
Ndge World has been railing against the 
lensive outlook of the leading Americans and 
‘1 no doubt point to their bidding on the 
owing exhibit : 
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Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 


_ The first question is whether South should 
<e first-round action on his freak hand at the 
isting vulnerability. In Room 1 Siniscalco 
ened Two Diamonds (Weak Two), while 
upee preferred a bid of Three Clubs in Room 2 
ich conforms in a sense to the “defensive”’ 
titude. With touching suits of equal length 
e normal practice is to bid the higher-ranking 
e first, but Rapee was influenced by lead- 
ecting and safety considerations; if Three 
abs got doubled, he could rescue himself into 
amonds without increasing the level. 

I would not say that Rapee’s choice was 
ong once he had decided on a Three-bid, 
hough the intended switch to Diamonds often 
vkes things worse on such occasions, That is 
t really the point. Against bold and com- 
tent opposition ‘a bid of Two or Three in a 
nor is a pufiy weapon, and it is far more 
sible to pass and await developments. The 
ction might then go like this: 


South West North East 
No bid No bid 1 Heart 1 Spade 
No bid 2Spades Nobid 4 Spades 


And now South can come to life, bearing 
e state of vulnerability in mind, with an 
inusual” bid of Four No-Trumps_ which 
mands a take-out into his partner’s better 
nor, East can scarcely go on over North’s 
1 of Five Diamonds, a contract which is cold 
ainst any defence. If East plays for a Club 
ff, his partner’s trump honours can be picked 
; if he leads a Heart or a Spade, North makes 
e standard safety play of laying down the 
‘e of Diamonds. 

South’s action is equally clear-cut if his 
rtner opens a weak No-Trump. He is pre- 
red to sacrifice at the Five level if necessary, 
he offers a choice of suits by bidding Diamonds 
d Clubs in that order. 

Let us now see what happened in practice. 
dding, Room 1 (Italy North-South): 


uth West North East 
niscalco Becker  Forquet Crawford 
Diamonds No bid 2 No-Trumps 3 Hearts 
» bid 4 Hearts Double No bid 

» bid No bid 


Since John R. Crawford used to be one of 
e best players in the world, his bid of Three 
sarts is a striking manifestation of the defen- 
re outlook. “If I get doubled, I can run into 
ades, and I want partner to lead a Heart if 
have to defend.” Clearly he gave little or 

thought to going game (‘‘Partner has 
ssed”’), but even so the suppression of his 
-card suit could be fatal. Give North the 
een of Spades and West three small Dia- 
yds; wouldn’t you rather be in Four Spades, 
ich is beaten only by a freak defence, than in 
ur Hearts doubled, which should go two down? 
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CONTRAST IN COMO - 


The actual play went as follows. A Club 
lead seems best both in theory and practice, but 
South started with a Diamond and the Ace won. 
In the Italian system his opening bid showed 
a diamond-club two-suiter; at trick 2, therefore, 
North led the King of Clubs todummy’s Ace. The 
Knave of Hearts followed, disclosing the bad 
news. Crawford, in difficulties, then made the 
good and lucky shot of the King of Spades (two 
“King-plays’’ on the same deal is an oddity); 
North won and forced the declarer with a Club. 
East ended up one down, having made five 
Hearts, two Spades, one Club and a ninth trick 
by ruffing a Spade in dummy with the Ten of 
Hearts. 

Now which side, would you say, had shone 
at this table? 

The American pair had conceded 200 after 
landing in the wrong contract, but the Italians 
could have scored 400 (or 550, if doubled) by 
reaching Five Diamonds. You may wonder how 
South could stand his partner’s double after 
Opening on such a hand, but it seems to me that 
North (or his system) was to blame for giving 
the vulnerable opponents a chance to get 
together, for the obvious move, facing a Weak 
Two, was a jump to Four Diamonds. Irrespec- 
tive of East’s action, if any, South sees only five 
losers in his hand once he is assured of trump 
control, so Five Diamonds becomes a reasonable 
gamble. 

Yet another question remains to be 
answered. As the play went, did Crawford have 
to go down in Four Hearts doubled? 

The key play comes at the third trick. One 
round of trumps does no harm aes it is won 
by an honour in the East hand. The small Heart 
is led from dummy for two reasons: East would 
like to play Spades from his own hand in case 
South has Queen and another, and it should 
occur to him that retention of the Heart honours 
in dummy may be vital. The play was as 
follows: trick 1, Diamond to Ace; 2, King of 
Clubs to Ace; 3, low Heart to Queen; 4, Nine of 
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Spades to Queen, King and Ace; 5, Club ruffed 
by East; 6, 7, Knave and Ten of Spades. The 
rest is a cross-ruff; two Spades are trumped in 
dummy with the Ten and Knave of Hearts, one 
more trick only being conceded at the end. 

In fact East can make an overtrick if he 
uses the Eight of Spades as an entry to dummy 
after trapping the Queen of Diamonds at trick 3. 
You may also wonder why Crawford missed this 
play at the table. By establishing a Diamond 
trick he could have made his doubled contract 
for a turnover of 990 points. It could cost 
nothing, even though the Knave were to lose to 
the Queen in the South hand, and there was no 
other way of coming to a tenth trick once a 
Heart honour had been played from dummy. 

I can deal more briefly with the events in 


Room 2. Bidding (U.S.A. North-South): 
South West North East 
Rapee Belladonna  Silodor Avarelli 
3 Clubs No bid 3 No-Trumps 4 Spades 
No bid No bid 5 Clubs No bid 
No bid Double No bid No bid 
No bid 


You will observe a slight contrast in the 
attitudes of the East players. In Room 1, after 
Two Diamonds—TIwo No-Trumps by the 
enemy, Crawford made the defensive bid of 
Three Hearts. In Room 2, after Three Clubs— 
Three No-Trumps (the last call shows a pretty 
strong hand), Avarelli flung caution to the winds 
with a bid of Four Spades. Crawford feared the 
worst and left room for a rescue bid at the Three 
level, whereas Avarelli could switch to Hearts 
only at the level of Five. 

Silodor judged correctly that Four Spades 
might be made and, less correctly, that Five 
Clubs would be a fair save. He was not to know 
that he was sacrificing in the wrong suit. Five 
Diamonds, as we have seen, is unbeatable; Five 
Clubs doubled went four down, so the net result 
of these intriguing exchanges was a swing of 900 
(seven i.m.p.) to Italy. 


CROSSWORD No. 1465 , 


guineas will be awarded for the 3. 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 10. 
Covent 

Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning of se 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 


“Crossword No. 1463, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, 


Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Notre.—This Competition does not Sey to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1462. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of February 13, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Copycats; 5, Pouted; 9, Arterial; 10, Verges; 
Get the sack; 
22} Pommel; 25, Usurpers; 24, ‘Arenas; 25, Diner-out; 26, Tressy; 
Curdle; 
13, Stock 
19, Orgeat; 


11, Ethelred; 12; Stater; 14, Poetasters; 18, 
27, Flat-iron. DOWN. se Claret; 2, Patchy; *$. 
4, Trace- horse; 6, Overtask ; a, Together; 8, Distress; 
still; 15, Egg plant; 16, Stampede; iz, Cheetahs; 


20, Renoir; 21, Ashton. 


ACROSS 


Descending notes to rest on (4) 

Comic place the partner gets into (10) 

How good is it for the plants? Quite a lot with 

fifty (5) 
It inspired Browning’s Home Paice from 
Abroad (9) 

12. Ellis turns out to be more than an iSiand. Get 
the thread? (5) 

13. Mail for soldiers? (8) 

14 and 16. Evidently this should bea locked castle 
(8) 

17. It might imply that November 5 was wet (4, 5) 

20. Where mud is taken back to the farm in Scot- 
land (9) 

22 and 23. Tall men don’t surrender! (5, 3) 

24. Time to live fast (8) 

27. Has she nothing to go on living for? (5) 

29. Meaning how the shepherd lives? (9) 

30. It may sound nothing at alk but it hurts (5) 

31. “In the aye falling in melody back”’ 

Coleridge (10) 
32. What a throw in the, fireplace might be (4) 


DOWN 
1. I limit dues (anagr.) (10) 
2. This should produce high pressure (4, 5) 
4. Harmony where? Between Church and State 
(9) 
5. Attack in which 
account (5) 
6. Remains after shelling (7) 
7. Safely in the vaults? (5) 
8. Dash in among the lancers (4) 
9. C.P.O.s to A.B.s (6) 
15. To bed in Ely (anagr.) (10) 
18. The speaker has it all his own way (9) 
19. What an English jury must be (9) 
21. What is Anne up to? The busy little creature, 
putting out a feeler (7) 
22. The build for a broker? (6) 
. “Or have we —— on the insane root 
“That takes the reason prisoner?” 
—Shakespeare (5) 
26. In 18 only one is heard (5) 
28. “Farewell, Monsieur Traveller: look you--—— 
and wear strange suits’’—Shakespeare (4) 


a stone may be turned to 


The winner of Crossword No. 1461 is 
Miss D. F. Hutton, 
Radbrook Lodge, 
West Malvern, 
Worcestershire. 
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Costing less to buy and less to run, the news | 
Nuffield Three is the ideal choice for the smaller | 
farmer and for the farmer operating two or 


Z) + Le 22 2 . 
Kee @ Just what Ive been waiting for- 


more tractors. Sturdy, compact and remarkably 
versatile, its wide speed range and adaptabilitv 
for Category | and 2 mounted implements 


a 


allow most jobs on the average farm to be 


-this economical NEW NUFFIELD THREE ® tackled. With this new 3-cylinder tractor 


Nuffield completes the pattern of a 


NEW FarMING ECONOMY 


Diesel (£555) basic 

CHEAPER TO BUY... CHEAPER TO RUN 
Twelve months’ warranty and backed by B.M.C. plus all these important features. 
—the most comprehensive service in Europe. New B.M.C. 3-cylinder 2.6 litre diesel engine develops 


For heavier conditions 2’ °->?- 


5-speed gearbox, giving speed range from 34 m.p.h. for 


there is also the planting to 14 m.p.h. for road work. 


Five sources of applied power. Takes both Category 


1 and 2 implements. 
NUFFIELD FOUR Interchangeability of parts with 4-cylinder model 


=| facilitates servicing. Unit construction eases 


maintenance. U.133 


MARPTS MOTORS (AGRICULTURAL DIVISION), COWLEY, OXFORD Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


SMS: 


CRIT TALE 


ARustless GREENHOUSE 


—without electric light and all the 
THE labour saving that your own electricity 
supply can bring you? 
Lister Start-o-matic plants supply 
DAoK ? 230/240 v. A.C. electricity, the same as 
the mains for lighting and heating, 
television and radio, milking, sheep 
shearing, horse and cattle clipping, 
water pumping and all types of domestic 
appliances. 
The plant starts when the first switch 
is on and stops automatically when the 
Now available in two widths, 8’ 3” and 6’ 3”, Example, as illustrated, last switch is off. 
and extensible to any length, from 8’ 3”, in 8’ 3” x 10’ 3”, 4] gns. 
2 ft. units. Made from heavy rolled steel sec- Other sizes from 28 gns. 


tions electrically welded and completely s \ } 
nstproofed by Hotdip Galvanizing eaiy PResenT.“caver’ owners | TM AY US] AY UN SOR We 


erected and supplied complete with glass, by the addition of i z ti t 
putty, glazing clips and foundation lugs. 4,8 and 10ft. units. nera ing ants 
Made by the Metal Window Engineers with Prices from II gns. Diese € ectric ge Pp 


the international reputation for high quality DEFERRED TERMS 
of workmanship and materials. Can be seen AVAILABLE 


at leading London Stores and at Agents Free delivery England and 


throughout the country. Wales. Prices from £189 Hire purchase available 


Send for details to:— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. R.A. LISTER & CO. LTD., DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Phone 2371 


Horticultural Department A, Braintree, Essex aroochaat London! Stam ae Sala 
a Seg 


/RMING NOTES 
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INEW NON-TOXIC 
| SPRAY 


a matter for the chemist than 
for the manual worker. In the 
ta: few years sprays have been con- 
sited to deal with a wide range of 
sds under varying conditions, and 
japetition between manufacturers 
, reduced prices and raised the 
jndard of spraying efficiency. Many 
jed-killers can be applied cheaply 
/1 safely by farmers’ own machines, 
}t some tougher weeds need sprays 
,ich are dangerous to operators, so 
‘2 work is usually carried out by 
‘atractors, whose employees wear 
-ecial protective clothing when using 
}zh pressure sprayers. 

A new, non-toxic, low-volume 
sray has been put on the market to 
wntrol cleavers, chickweed, mayweed, 
Jher hormone-resistant weeds and the 
ea important broad-leaved weeds to 

: found in cereal crops. There is no 
/xic risk to man, animals or game. It 
in be applied, at the right time, to 
hy cereal crop not undersown, by 
m-workers using a low-volume 
yray machine at the rate of half a 
allon diluted with 10 gallons of water 
>» the acre. The makers claim an 
icreased yield of one-fifth over un- 
orayed w eedy crops, equal to a profit 
f about £7 per acre for an expenditure 
f approximately 50s., irrespective of 
ain through keeping a combine run- 
ing continually, without hold-ups 
aused by choking of the machine by 
veeds. 


Wee control has become more 
: 


t 


mproving Grass Land 


~)PEAKING to the Farmers’ Club 
5 recently on farming methods and 
practices in relation to animal health, 
Mir. G. N. Gould, M.R.C.V.S., said that 
;ood husbandry helped to solve some 
‘veryday veterinary problems and 
hus reduced production costs. The 
mphasis to-day is on products of 
inimal origin, and although the 
iational average yield has shown an 
ncouraging improvement Mr. Gould 
joes not think that the limit of econo- 
nic production has been reached. 
[here could be harder culling of lower- 
wielding cows and better feeding 
nethods. He favours a new grass-land 
mprovement campaign but warns 
igainst the problems of utilising the 
xtra grass. In the early part of the 
season, lush growth could, he thinks, 
ye most economically used with a 
valance of good hay to overcome the 
sroblem of lower butter fat due to 
ack of fibre. Intensive grazing in- 
sreases the risk of parasitic infection, 
30 the sward must be rested for a 
onsiderable period from cattle; any 
surplus can be conserved for winter, 
ind moreover mowing improves the 
yalatability of the following crop. 


[ro Combat Disease 


M &: GOULD associated Johne’s 
disease with the heavier stocking 
of pastures for longer periods and said 
chat a new vaccine, now at the field 
rial stage, held much _ promise. 
\lineral deficiency diseases, so trouble- 
some in heavy milking cows, are 
iggravated by heavy nitrogenous 
fertilising, but some can be controlled 
by the feeding of mineral supplements 
or by dressing pastures with special 
fertilisers. The generous feeding of 
<ale and silage may also cause trouble, 
ind he advised a routine supplement 
»f major mineral elements in the form 
of bone flour with a little salt. Mr. 
Sould said that the wastage in the 
rearing of young stock is far too high, 
often owing to poor management. 
The modern cow-shed, with open 
metal work and large air space, is too 
sold and draughty for young calves; 
those reared on the increasingly 
popular early weaning system are 
particularly vulnerable. 


Eradicating Tuberculosis 


QUARTER of a century ago 

two-fifths of all our cows were 
affected with tuberculosis. Voluntary 
schemes and financial encouragement 
resulted in 20 per cent. of all herds 
being attested by 1949. In 1950 the 
aim was an attested country by 1973, 
but things have gone on more quickly 
than was expected and it looks as if 
the target will be reached by the 
1960’s. So far, the cost of eradication 
of tuberculosis in cattle has cost the 
country £85 million. 


Hedge-laying Champions 


HEDGE-LAYING competition 

at Stoke Prior, in Herefordshire. 
attracted 150 competitors and moic 
than 10,000 critical onlookers. Two 
styles of hedging were catered for— 
Midland and Welsh. The supreme 
champion, Gwyn Davies, 24 years 
old, from Brecon, and the junior 
champion, T. L. Carter, also 24, from 
Warwickshire, proved that hedge- 
laying is not necessarily an old man’s 
job. The enthusiasm showed that 
fortunately the craft is not a dying art, 
and there are plenty of hedges needing 
attention. Some of the hedges used in 
the competition were said not to have 
been laid for more than 50 years, 
which suggests that there are still 
areas of land in this country not very 
intensively farmed, for well-main- 
tained and tidy field boundaries are 
essential to good farm management. 
The gathering attracted also a variety 
of hedging machines, most of them 
tractor-mounted. The machines 
trimmed the tops and sides of over- 
grown hedges so that they would later 
bush out into decent fences, needing 
only light yearly attention to keep 
them in order. The simple answer to 
the problem is to keep them always in 
good trim; there is no cheaper and 
more effective way of doing this 
than using a hedging hook, but the 
job must be done regularly. Ditching 
machines at work demonstrated that 
this expensive and troublesome opera- 
tion is getting towards full mechanisa- 
tion. 


Work Study for Farmers 


GRICULTURAL productivity has 
increased by nearly one-third in 
10 years, although few farmers are any 
better off than they were in 1947. 
Speakers at the National Power 
Farming Conference considered 
whether the answer lay in higher out- 
put at more expense, or in lower costs 
and reduced output. There was no defi- 
nite solution to the problem, but ample 
opportunity for farmers and manu- 
facturers to air common difficulties. 
Work study on farms, the subject of a 
paper, isattractingattentionsoon ; there 
will be trained N.A.A.S. men to advise 
farmers, although many could make 
a start on their own, for, after all, work 
study is only applied common sense. 
A speaker quoted silage-making as an 
illustration: under the original method 
five men dealt with 29 tons of material 
daily, but by reorganisation four men 
handled 32 tons daily. Work study is 
not limited to seasonal operations. 
Much can be done to lighten the daily 
chores on farms of every type. Farm 
mixing of food is economical, said one 
speaker at the conference, provided 
the right equipment was selected and 
properly installed; but he thought that 
fertiliser mixing was a job for the 
manufacturer ; otherwise farmers would 
lose the benefit of granular fertilisers, 
which are so useful at seeding time, 
although straights—basic slags, pot- 
ash and sulphate of ammonia—still 
had a place. 
SIMBA. 
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Ne O th In ig rivals the 


1958 Vauxhalls for value ! 


Make a date to see and try them 


The Cresta was photographed in Woburn Park by 
kind permission of His Grace the Duke of Bedford 


Never before have such exciting value- 
for-money cars been available. In 
style, ride, performance and safety 
these 1958 Vauxhalls are years ahead. 
Here are the advanced features others 
may have later... . they are yours 


today on a Vauxhall. 
Advanced styling 


Longer and lower, this is the sleek, 
functional line of the future. Full 6-seater 
roominess in the new Velox and Cresta, 
4/5-seater comfort in the Victor. 
Smoother ride 

Special Vauxhall ‘flat-ride’ suspension. 
Lower centre of gravity gives phenomenal 
roadholding. 

Superb performance 


6-cylinder flexihility on the Velox and 


Cresta. Effortless high cruising speeds. 
Sports car acceleration. Remarkably low 
fuel consumption. With the 4-cylinder 
Victor, the smooth top-gear glide you 
“expect only on expensive cars. 
Greater safety 

Precise steering, powerful progressive 
brakes, panoramic vision. Easier gear 
changing with all synchromesh gears. 
Try them now 

Make a date now with your Vauxhall 
dealer to see the most exciting value-for- 
money cars on the market. The Victor costs 
£498 (+ PT £250.7s.). The Victor Super 
£520 (+ PT £261.7s.). The Velox £655 
(+ pT £328.17s.) and the luxurious Cresta 


£715 (+PT £358.17s.). There is no finer 
value. 


The Cresta 


Vauxhall Motors Limited, Lucon, Beds. 
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COMPENSATION 


Commons Captain Corfield will 
4K introduce a Private Member’s 
11 which he describes as ‘“‘seeking 
remedy the most glaring anomalies 
d injustices inherent in the law 
verning compensation where land is 
her acquired compulsorily, or ‘steri- 
ad’ by threat of such acquisition in 
2 indefinite future.” 

In a memorandum on the Bill, 
/ptain Corfield emphasises that most 
ses of hardship arise from the fact 
at there is generally a substantial 
fference between the value of land 
d buildings in the open market and 
e compensation payable if it is com- 
ilsorily acquired by a Government 
epartment or local authority. This, 
> Says, is because in the open market 
‘count is naturally taken of the 
tential value of the land for any 
arpose for which it may be used 
der a local development plan, 
ereas compensation for compul- 
ry purchase may only take into 
scount ‘‘existing use’ value, to 
hich is added the claim for loss of 
2velopment established under the 
own and Country Planning Act, 
347. In theory this claim was, in 
347, equivalent to the difference 
etween these two values. But 
hether this was, in fact, the case in 
ractice, it has not and could not have 
smained so, since this part of the 
Jmpensation has remained calculable 
t 1947 prices. 


HAPHAZARD SUBSIDY 


BVIOUSLY,” states Captain Cor- 

field, “‘any landowner who has 
is property compulsorily acquired 
eceives something very much _ less 
han the sum required to purchase 
omparable property elsewhere, and, 
‘he has purchased since 1947, very 
nuch less than he paid.’’ The most 
otable cases of hardship arose when 
he owner had invested his life savings 
a a house or small business in recent 
ears, often with the help of a sub- 
tantial mortgage, for frequently the 
ompensation was insufficient even to 
ay off the mortgage, and the luckless 
wner was not only bereft of his sav- 
ngs and his property, but was saddled 
vith a mortgage repayment as well. 
‘hose cases hit the headlines. But 
hough they gave the lie to the con- 
ention that only the rich were 
ffected, there did not seem much 
noral difference whether the victim 
ould “‘afford”’ the loss or not. Put 
untly, the present system amounted 
o a haphazard and enforced subsidisa- 
ion of the community by the indivi- 
lual who happened to be unfortunate 
nough to own property that the com- 
nunity happened to want. 


SCRAPPING 1947 VALUES 


& Captain Corfield’s view, the only 
way to achieve an equitable solu- 
ion when paying for land that has 
een acquired compulsorily is to scrap 
ll reference to 1947 values, and to put 
ompensation fairly and squarely on 
he basis of fair market value as be- 
‘ween willing seller and willing buyer, 
m the assumption that planning per- 
nission would be granted for any 
levelopment consistent with the 
levelopment plan, with special pro- 
visions to meet the case where the pur- 
»0ses for which the land might be 
ised, e.g. for a park or traffic round- 
ubout, had no market value, or a very 
urtificial one. 

In effect, therefore, the Bill aims 
Oo give owners a fair price for their 
and, and at the same time to reduce 
the friction and sense of injustice that 
arise where local authorities purchase 
and compulsorily and then proceed to 
make a handsome profit by re-selling 
nn the open market. Captain Corfield 


[commons ca in the House of 


INJUSTICES 


recognises that cases of this sort might 
still arise where local authorities could 
reduce the price by placing restric- 
tions on development, and then alter- 
ing the development plan in their own 
favour, and in order to meet such a 
contingency he has inserted a clause 
in the Bill that provides that the 
original owner may claim the differ- 
ence between the actual value received 
by him and the value he would have 
received had he been permitted to use 
the land for the purpose to which it 
has been subsequently put by the 
local authority. 

Captain Corfield has enlisted the 
support of 10 other M.P.s for his Bill, 
which is also backed by the National 
Federation of Property Owners, the 
Association of Land and Property 
Owners, the Country Landowners’ 
Association and the National Farmers’ 
Union, who submitted a memorandum 
on the subject to the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government last 
October. 


BEAULIEU ESTATE SALE 


T has been decided by Lord 

Montagu of Beaulieu to sell about 
1,200 acres of the Beaulieu Manor 
estate, Hampshire, which has been 
held almost intact by his family since 
early in the 16th century. The land to 
be offered is the Souley portion of the 
estate, which fronts the Solent and 
which consists of six farms and accom- 
modation land producing nearly £2,500 
a year in rents. It affords useful shoot- 
ing for pheasants and wild-fowl, and 
sporting rights over an additional 500 
acres of woodland will be included if 
the farms are purchased as a whole. 
The sale has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner, 
who say that it is conditioned by the 
need to realise liquid capital for re- 
investment in the remainder of the 
estate, which totals approximately 
8,800 acres. It will take place by 
auction in the spring. 


£90,000 FROM SWINDERBY 
ESTATE SALE 


LREADY this year there have 
been several successful sales of 
large agricultural properties for invest- 
ment, and one of these concerns the 
Swinderby and Eagle Hall estate, 
which covers roughly 2,566 acres near 
Newark, Nottinghamshire, and which 
yields an income of £4,674 a year. 
Messrs. Henry Spencer and Sons, of 
Retford, were the agents and they 
report that, following the private sales 
of two large blocks of land, the dis- 
posal of several smaller lots to tenants 
and subsequent sales at auction, a sum 
of approximately £90,000 has been 
realised and only a small acreage 
remains unsold. 

Another substantial agricultural 
property that has changed hands for 
investment purposes is the late Colonel 
Baxendale’s Horton and Nappa 
estate, which extends to 1,811 acres in 
the West Riding, about eight miles 
from Skipton, on the Lancashire 
border. The estate, which was sold 
privately by Messrs. Strutt and 
Parker, Lofts and Warner and Messrs. 
T. H. Taylor and Son, consists of 10 
dairy and stock farms with a com- 
bined rent roll of more than £3,000 
a year. 

For Mr. Agnew, Messrs. Strutt 
and Parker, Lofts and Warner have 
sold the Littlecourt estate of approxi- 
mately 400 acres, near Towcester, 
Northamptonshire. The estate has 
belonged to the Agnew family for many 
years and includes a house, part of 
which is thought to date from the 17th 
century, stables and 64 acres in hand. 
The remainder of the property is let 
and brings in over £500 a year. 

PROCURATOR. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


The 
menace of 
Woodworm 


q Woodworm & Dry Rot 
Control operators treating 
Woodworm in a church roof. 


Few people realize the extensive damage that woodworm 
can do to roof timbers, floors, furniture and other wood- 
work if prompt action is not taken. Only by skilled 
treatment can these pests be prevented from spreading 
throughout your home or other premises. That is why 
you should call in the Woodworm & Dry Rot Control 
Service. This nation-wide Service eradicates woodworm 
and dry rot under a 20-year Guarantee of future pro- 
tection. It also covers the control of rats, mice, cock- 
roaches and all other pests. Write for information and 
advice to the: 


WOODWORM & DRY ROT CENTRE 
DEPT. WCL2, 23 BEDFORD SQUARE, WC1. TEL: LANGHAM 5455 
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PAUL STORR 


A PAIR OF FINE SALVERS 
104 inches diameter 
Date 1809 


A WINE JUG 
6 inches high 
Date 1816 


For really carefree 
Continental motoring .. . 


MeN 
the THERE-BY-AIR 
and VOLKSWAGEN- 
FOR -A-FORTNIGHT 
Holidays 


This way it is a holiday—with none of the 
long, hard drive to the south of France 
and back. 


ROUND TRIP 
(Including air travel; 
hire of car for 13 days; 
2 nights’ hotel accom- 


MOTOURS fly you OUT to Nice, 
BACK from Munich, and provide you 


with a fully insured Volkswagen for modation.) 
a fortnight, plus Ist class hotel reservations 
for the first and last night of your 
Me owe tend. LONDOM-NICE- MUNICH 


holiday. You’re free to drive-as-you-please, LONDON or vice versa 


Two people to a car: 
55 GNS. each 


Flights by pressurised HER- 
MES aircraft Saturdays 26th 
April — 4th October, 


though three suggested itineraries 
detailing road conditions, hotels and 
restaurants are supplied free. 


Ask your Travel Agent for 
a MOTOURS BROCHURE, or send this coupon: 


Please send me a FREE copy of the 
1958 MOTOURS BROCHURE MOTOURS, 

16 Catherine Place, 
London, S.W.1. 


NAMBn aa scene cence meer er ere se rent tvcncasenenes Tel. VICtoria 1082 
RRM orale cet Sian) ch cos STR TRTas, Baile nie nivre 0S: ¥isuw ine | ¥ 
MILBANKE TOURS LTD. 


164 Piccadilly, London, 
WV 


ely 
Tel. HY De Park 9761 


Weight 59 ounces 


Weight 41 ounces 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
SILVERSMITHS 


CARRINGTON & CO. 


LTD. 


130 REGENT STREET 
LONDON 
w.i 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 3727 


Engagement Rings 


ye EXCELLENT PRICES GIVEN 
FOR GOOD ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN SILVER 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate... 


F you know just how good a 
| Sherry can be... if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just full 
enough in body, just dry enough 
for the most discriminating palate, 
there is no Sherry quite compar- 
able with Domecq’s “ La Ina”. 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, Spain. 
They are among the finest in the 
and have been acknow- 
ledged as such throughout the 


world 


centuries. 


LA INA 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 48 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
for the sweeter palates 


JEW BOOKS 
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| ECCENTRICS IN 
AMERICA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


"N his novel called Leave Me Alone, 
|| reviewed here last week, Mr. David 

Karp expressed concern over “ this 
| Ging affection for the safety of the 
jmilar, the usual, and the accepted, 
lad the consequent fear of any chal- 
jnging ideas or personalities.’’ He 
idn’t use the words quoted, but that, 
ssentially, is what his book is about. 
he words are from The Square Pegs 
Hutchinson, 21s.), by another Ameri- 
an, Mr. Irving Wallace. Mr. Wallace 
rrites: ‘““ When our society no longer 
as a single square peg, when it no 
ynger has a single recalcitrant indivi- 
iual out of step, when it no longer has 


jh 


door to door collecting his taxes. Few 
of his subjects were in arrears. 

He reigned for 21 years and lived 
in one small room the rent of which 
was paid by the Occidental Lodge 


F. & A.M. He ate out, at the most 
fashionable restaurants, and was 
never charged a penny. He “fre- 


quently chastised waiters for inade- 
quate service.”’ At the theatre an 
orchestra stall was reserved for him. 
The audience would rise when he 
entered. When his uniform became 
shabby, “the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors unanimously voted to 
outfit him at the public expense,’ and 
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THE SQUARE PEGS. 


By Irving Wallace 


(Hutchinson, 21s.) 


HEAD IN THE CLOUDS. 


By Muriel Hanning-Lee 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 


MY FACE FOR THE WORLD TO SEE. By Alfred Hayes 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


ROAD TO SOCORRO. By Charles O. Locke 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 
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a voice that will rise to dissent and 
disagree and persistin an unorthodoxy, 
then, and only then, will man have 
lost his last battle and his last chance,”’ 
and he reminds us of John Stuart 
‘Mill’s declaration that “ the amount of 
eccentricity in a society has always 
‘been proportional to the amount of 
genius, mental vigour, and 
courage it contained.” 

Here Mr. Wallace recalls the lives 
and doings of some American eccen- 
trics. They are not all eccentrics as I 
understand the word, as Charles 
Waterton and Squire Mytton, for 
example, were eccentrics. Some of 
them are little more than super-go- 
getters; but they all are worth reading 
about. The true eccentric is per- 
meated. Though he is off-centre, you 
know where he is. His eccentricity is 
consistent and dependable. Such an 
eccentric was Joshua Norton, an 
Englishman, who made his way by 
devious tracks to San Francisco and 
settled down there as “Norton I, 
Emperor of the United States and 
Protector of Mexico.” 


moral 


SAN FRANCISCO’S PRIVATE 
EMPEROR 


Emperor Norton had been fairly 
well-to-do, had conducted businesses 
with some success, but when he 
decided to become Emperor he hadn’t 
a penny. He solved this painful prob- 
lem with the wild logic of his kind. 
Emperors are kept by their subjects. 
So he became an Emperor in the 
expectation that San Francisco would 
keep him. Oddly enough, it did. It 
not only kept him for the rest of his 
life, but it deferred to him with an 
affectionate amusement. He dressed 
in a light blue uniform with gold 
epaulettes and brass buttons, and a 
tall beaver hat surmounted by a green 
ostrich feather. A heavy sabre dangled 
from his waist. So dressed, he attended 
all important functions. No one 
laughed at him: he was received as if 
he were indeed an emperor. He issued 
magniloquent decrees, one of which 
abolished Congress, and he called from 


when he travelled by rail or steamer, 
his berths were occupied “with the 
compliments of the management.”’ 
He found plenty to do during the 
day, inspecting public improvements, 
discussing law enforcement with the 
police, and appearing at “ 
and political meetings.” 


all forums 


LIFE-LONG PASS ON THE 
RAILWAYS 


Occasionally a disgraceful episode 
marred the tranquillity of his benevo- 
lent reign. A waiter on the Central 
Pacific Railway did not know him and 
refused to serve him a meal as he had 
no money. The directors of the line 
were shocked and sent him a lifetime 
free pass for Pullman and diner. And 
again, anewly-appointed young police- 
man arrested him for vagrancy. The 
Chief of Police personally released 
him, “ with profuse apology,’’ and the 
newspapers denounced the outrage. 
One of them wrote: “Since he has 
worn the Imperial purple he has shed 
no blood, robbed nobody, and despoiled 
the country of no one, which is more 
than can be said of any of his fellows 
in that line.’’ 

He was given a royal funeral. 
Ten thousand people followed his 
coffin to the grave. As recently as 
1934 his body was transferred to a 
new cemetery, and the sons of the 
men who were his subjects laid him 
beneath a marble tombstone inscribed: 
“Norton I, Emperor of the United 
States and Protector of Mexico. 
Joshua A. Norton, 1819-1880.”’ 

One of his proclamations, begin- 
ning as usual ‘““We Norton I, dei gratia 
Emperor of the United States and 
Protector of Mexico,’’ ordered and 
directed ‘‘that a suspension bridge be 
constructed”’ across San Francisco 
Bay. It took his subjects half a cen- 
tury to realise that the idea was not 
so crazy as they thought it. 

The other eccentrics here dealt 
with in a most readable book do not 
quite come up to Norton’s stature. 
They include another man _ who 
wanted to be a king; a pathetic 


I’m only 


half a man 


until... 


...1’ve had 
my first 


ES 


pipe of 
FOUR SQUARE 


SS 


S 


Also PURPLE 88 Curlies 4/74 oz. 


My day never really begins until I’ve 
experienced this pure leaf tobacco 
once more. Four Square is naturally 
matured and has no artificial flavour- 
ing. Consequently I get no harshness 
or ‘bite’, but the coolest of smoking 
from start to finish. 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS—all medium strength 
RED $F Original Matured Virginia 4/114 oz. 


BLUE $5 Original Mixture ... 4/14 oz. 
YELLOW $58 Cut Cake 4/74 oz. 
GREEN $5 Mixture 4/T} oz. 
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BROWN 85 Ripe Brown 4/74 oz. 


VACUUM PACKED TOBACCO IN | AND 2 OZ. TINS 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


40 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


This most important set of mahogany armchairs is of the highest quality in all respects. The backs are of a most unusual design, with a thin gadrooned 
border, and the arms are drawn in a most elegant manner. The seats have serpentine fronts and underframes, edged with a similiar gadrooning; this 
continues down either side of the slender cabriole legs, which have a cabochon ornament and scroll toes. The back legs are also cabriole. P) } 

These chairs are inspired by the French designs of the Louis XV period, but are wholly English in character. They represent the finest traditions 
of the English chair-maker’s art. Circa 1775, 

Measurements; Overall height of back 2 ft. 11 ins. Height of front of seat 1 ft. 5 ins. Width of front of seat 2 ft. 
Mayfair 4527 and 6738 ! Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING continued 


woman named Bacon who killed her- 
self trying to prove that Bacon was 
behind Shakespeare’s plays; the first 
man to go round the world in 80 days 
and so give Jules Verne the idea for 
his famous tale; the notorious Claflin 
sisters, who were not so much eccen- 
tric as disgusting in most of their 
works and ways, and a few others. 


BUSY LIFE OF AN 
AIR-HOSTESS 


Miss Muriel Hanning-Lee, an air- 
hostess, the author of Head in the 
Clouds (Hodder and Stoughton, 
12s. 6d.), did not live to see her book 
published. She was killed in an air- 
crash while it was being printed. She 
was a Canadian who began her 
work in the air soon after the end 
of the war. Those who think of 
the air-hostess as a suave young 
woman who serves the drinks and 
smoothes the cushions will find that 
there is—or at any rate was in the 
days here written of—more in it than 
that; and the days take us up to the 
time of the Suez crisis, when Miss 
Hanning-Lee was one of those engaged 
in the evacuation of civilians. 

The amount of administrative 
work that came her way is astonishing. 
Visas, passports, foreign currency, 
catering, seeing that people were on 
and off the plane: these were all in her 
province, besides dealing with such 
complications as expectant mothers 
whose expectations became pressing, 
attempted suicides and stowaways. 
She helped to conduct Arabs to Mecca 
and Catholics to Rome. She played 
her part in the Berlin Air Lift, and she 
was grounded in Saigon when it was 
anything but a healthy place. 

She served Mr. Edward G. Robin- 
son with sherry when he asked for 
whisky, and was reprimanded by the 
management and sent on a refresher 
course in drinks. “Mr. Robinson is 
allergic to sherry, and states that he 
plainly asked for a glass of whisky.” 
She was proud—perhaps naively over- 
proud—of meeting “ celebrities,’ but 
evidently such joy as they bring is not 
without danger of gall. Footballers 
are more reliable. She helped to con- 
vey the Chelsea team to Malta. “ They 
are nice boys, but have appetites like 
elephants.’’ Despite its stresses, she 
evidently loved her work, and her 
unadorned account of it makes a good 
piece of documentary writing. 


FLOTSAM OF HOLLYWOOD 


Here are two American novels: 
My Face for the World to See, by 
Alfred Hayes (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) and 
Road to Socorro, by Charles O. Locke 
(Hutchinson, 12s 6d.). Mr. Hayes’s 
book is about an affair between a 
well-to-do Hollywood script-writer, a 
married man, and one of those girls, 
with no particular talent and bound- 
less hope, who drift in hundreds, it is 
said, about the studios. This masterly 
little book, which makes one think of 
a Toulouse-Lautrec drawing of poor 
human scum on the sea of frivolous 
pleasure, is a bitter protest against the 
exploitation of such girls as that. They 
see “the prize, glittering out there at 
the end of the branch. It hung there, 
ripe and visible, not looking at all 
dangerous,’’ but it was dangerous for 
these pitiable untalented hangers-on 
who could not, and would not, believe 
that it was not for them. “If they had 
expected her to resist, or any of the 
girls like her, then it would have been 
wiser in the first place to have con- 
cealed all of it: wall around the big 
estates, and abolish from the news- 
Papers those brides in the expensive 
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veils, and keep the cameramen away 
from the yacht races.”’ 

All those things were what this 
poor little wretch wanted: her face for 
the world to see. Short though the 
book is, Mr. Hayes explores her and 
her like down to the marrow of the 
bones. The affair runs its course: the 
man’s wife is due to arrive in Holly- 
wood; and the girl attempts suicide. 
Whether she lives or dies the narrator 
does not tell us, and that is a master- 
stroke. For, fundamentally, what 
does it matter? Has life anything to 
give her that is better than death? So, 
leaving her there, the writer goes off 
to dine at a restaurant full of those 
who had known how to pluck the 
golden apple. “ They did not look like 
people who were guilty of anything.” 
Nor, of course, did he. And in the 
morning he would go to the airport to 
greet his wife. 


THROUGH THE WILD WEST 

Road to Socorro tells of 18-year-old 
Tot Lohman, whose family life had 
been destroyed by Indian killings and 
other disasters in the frontier times of 
North America. He set out on a long 
and arduous journey to join his father, 
knowing that the Boyd family, in feud 
with his, and able with their wealth to 
command the services of killers allalong 
the route, were out to murder him. 
This short novel is the story of Tot’s 
journey, and it should not be dismissed 
unread as “just another Western.” 
I should call it rather the authentic 
stuff on to which the “ Western”’ has 
embroidered its routine and mere- 
tricious picture. It is a matter of 
history that at that time the growing 
friction between cattle-men and sheep- 
men erupted into lawlessness, that the 
Indians were on the rampage, and 
that a frontier mentality had thrown 
up all sorts of rough and unpredictable 
men who made their own rules. The 
country, too, was wild, roadless and 
untamed, and a long journey such as 
Tot’s could become a first-class endur- 
ance test even if enemies were not out 
to bedevil it. 

This, then, is the background of 
Mr. Locke’s short, fast-moving tale. 
The scene is splendidly evoked, and 
young Tot, tough as they come, a 
dead-shot with a rifle, knowledgeable 
about horses, rather dim and puzzled 
in mind, is a convincing person. The 
book is worth attention not only as a 
most readable novel, but also as a 
historical re-creation of a moment in 
American history. 


a 
WROUGHT IRONWORK 


HERE has recently been a marked 

revival in the demand for wrought 
ironwork, so that the publication 
of Decorative Wrought Ironwork in 
Great Britain, by Raymond Lister 
(Bell, 35s.), is timely. Mr. Lister 
modestly describes it as an introduc- 
tion to the subject. In fact it covers a 
lot of ground as thoroughly as any- 
body could do in a book of 250 
pages. He writes from _ practical 
experience, and although he gives us a 
long and competent chapter on the 
architectural use of wrought iron, he 
is perhaps preoccupied with technique 
and history rather than with esthetics. 
Of the hundred or so illustrations in 
line and half-tone, those of details are 
useful, but many showing complete 
gates and screens are far too small to 
be of much value. There is a glossary 
of technical terms and an excellent 
bibliography. Incidentally Mr. Lister 
makes the interesting point that 
while the Dictionary of National 
Biography includes references to such 
craftsmen as Grinling Gibbons and 
Chippendale, it does not mention a 
single outstanding British blacksmith. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M.HARRIS«SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


A superb Adam carved and giltwood mirror 


of unusually fine quality and proportion. 
Height 7 ft. 6 ins. 


44-52, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON : W.C.r. 


Telephone; MUSeum 2121 


Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 


— 
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Persian Rugs 


At Harvey Nichols there is 
always a large stock of 
wonderful Persian rugs 
chosen from the districts 
of Kashan, Kirman, 
Mossoul, Hamadan. 

In the centre—a 
Hamadan runner 

1007" x 278" £35 


CARPETS AND RUGS: SECOND FLOOR 
HARVEY NICHOLS & CO LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI (BELGRAVIA 5000) AND BOURNEMOUTH 


As good as 


a daily massage 


A comb pulls, tugs and snags without mercy through untidy hair. 
It also breaks quickly and needs frequent renewals. A Mason 
Pearson reaches the roots just like a comb but there the 
similarity ends. This brush will not tug or break the hair and 
will last out many combs. With its strong but flexible slender 
spired tufts of nylon or black boar bristle, scientifically set 
in a pneumatic rubber cushion, the Mason Pearson brush 
penetrates to the roots of your hair and thoroughly 
massages the scalp — leaving a pleasant feeling of 
satisfied comfort. Gently and quickly it sweeps 
through the tangles, thoroughly cleansing 

the hair of all dust and dandruff lift- 


POCKET SIZE 


12/- ing each disarranged strand into 

BUNGLE place. Your hair feels fresh and 

" 17/4 Clean ye ios glossy, trim 

A pen is all you need... ee 
GENTLE its unique construction 


whereby one bristle per- 
forms the work of three, 
the Mason Pearson 
can be sold at a much 
lower price than would 
otherwise be _ possible 
with a brush of this quality. 


If you’re going to South Africa just write and tell us when 21/- 
you want to go and how long you expect to stay. 
We will gladly advise you on planning a tour so 
that you get the best out of your visit. 
We can also relieve you of all the tedious business of 
arranging for your travel to and in the Union, hotel For attractive post-free booklet, 
accommodation, tours and so forth. | In fact, all you have Fey, ee we oe 
to do is enjoy your visit to this friendly, sunny land. 


Write—or call—to the Commercial Representative, [WAsol EARS ON 


AND OTHERS UP TO 


75/- 


South African Railways, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS 


London England 
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A barrel-shaped coat, a popular style, carried out in a fleecy mohair fabric in 
a vivid rose pink. The cap is crocheted in white chenille (Dorville) 


KIRT lengths have focused the attention at the London couturier 
shows. Suit skirts are raised most noticeably, varying from some 
that just cover the knees to others that are 17 ins. off the ground 

and well over the knee. But the biggest surprise was at John Cavanagh’s 
where a day dress in navy-blue w ool just skimmed the knees. This was 
cut like a Victorian child’s pinafore, flowing out in gores from a shallow 
shoulder yoke to a deep pleated frill round the hem. 

Suits are usually dresses with short matching jackets and the 
dresses are founded on the chemise or shift, with modifications. Many 
mould the waist and midriff in front with a loose straight back; others 
have trouser pleats indicating the waist all round. Tops invariably are 
collarless and scooped out. These outfits are worn with gay hats, either 
of flowered material, or of flowers, or of folded tulle—large cloche shapes 
or deep toques set back on the head. Coats keep the barrel backs of 
last season with straight fronts or take cocoon curves all round, and 
they are made from woollens and shantungs of the utmost flexibility, 
the shantungs combining silk with mohair. 

The most dramatic group of evening dresses have been the draped 
chiffons and taffetas with short skirts made from vivid blues or 
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Ivory tweed suit with loose jacket having low-set sleeves and drooping shoulders. 
The narrow skirt tapers to the hem (Aquascutum) 


coral printed with large elongated flower-heads in emerald or puce. 
Long dresses fall in statuesque satin folds, or are wider with skirts that 
flow out at the back and are cut halfway up the legs in front. 

For garden parties and Ascot the prettiest dresses have been the 
light organzas and chiffons printed in dog’s-tooth checks, with wide 
floating skirts and shirt-like tops, full sleeves and belted in smartly. 
Surah ‘silks are made in the same way with matching silk faille coats 
or as narrow dresses with boxy jackets. Another line shown for formal 
summer occasions is the sleeveless dresses of many folds, also belted 
in and made from the flimsiest and softest silks with a coat in a straw- 
like silk or wool. All the cream and string tints with the warmer sand 
and straw colours are very much in evidence for these afternoon outfits. 
Bright blues come into the picture with the mohair coats, plain or 
printed, over chiffon or taffeta dresses. 

Michael shows an interesting collection. He darts the fronts of his 

short loose jackets so that they indicate the figure; the backs either 
hang straight, are gathered into butterfly folds or curve like a barrel. 
The backs are usually a trifle longer than the fronts, where wide collars 
and deep easy armholes add to the generally bulky look. Skirts, tight 
or knife- pleated, only just cover the knees and squared sections are 
inserted into the back of some jackets ending just below the waist. Instead 
of blouses he makes gay squared boleros that swing out just above the 
waist and are sleeveless with high oval or square necklines. These are 
made from wool, white piqué or silk, and they fill the low openings of 
the jackets. Another suit line is completely different with long moulded 
jackets that incurve slightly at the natural waist line and again short 
skirts that are tubular or tapered. He showed them in black- and-wiite 
tweed and in citrus yellow wool and another version in a geometric 
print, white, chestnut brown and black. 
Coats in sky blue, pink, scarlet wool curve like a barrel at the back 
with a high-waisted effect in front. Flapped bands set across the chest 
meet at the point of the lowish opening of the wide collar. A white- 
leather Bolton three-quarter-length coat in his newly opened boutique 
is chic. 

Suit colours range through the blues from navy to sky and from 
warm sand tones to string with a very smart black suit, the loose 
jacket of which, shorter in front than at the back, ties with a bow of 
the material just below the waist in the centre front. Checks in mid- 
browns and greys are miniature size. High flower-pot or onion-shaped 
toques of folded tulle or organza, white, nigger brown or amber, tilt 
backwards and are worn with both suits and coats. 

Glorious colours and new lines have been introduced by John 
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Cavanagh. Suits, narrow and _ neat, 
fasten with ties of the material and have 
short skirts and jackets, the latter either 
straight or with a shadow fit barely 
indicating the figure. Another outline, 
equally neat and carried out in pin- 
check worsted, features a straight jacket 
over a pleated dress with sweater bodice 
ending on the hipbone. This schoolgirl 
suit was shown with Mirman’s white 
Breton sailor worn on the back of the 
head, and a second sweater dress was 
navy touched with white piqué. For 
Ascot the dresses and pouched jackets 
in surah silk have been printed in 
compact geometric patterns, or cocoon 
overcoats of coral or alabaster tweed, or 
mohair covered slim pouched dresses. 


PECTACULAR short evening dresses 

of tulip-patterned taffeta and black 
chiffon accented their narrow outlines by 
wide scarves of the fabric set into the top 
of the strapless folded bodices either 
side in front and falling in a loop to 
the hem at the back. Tulles with full 
gathered skirts fall from the top of the 
bodice to midcalf level in front, caught 
at the waist with a velvet bow; at the 
back the fall of tulle is uninterrupted 
from the top to the ground. Billows 
of tulle waft out under the arms. A white organza printed with huge 
red poppies and a white faille with florin-sized coral-coloured dots were 
darted in front to mould with billowing backs. These were sophisticated 
dresses in the grand manner and touched the ground all round, as did a 
pale-blue satin with a stiff box pleat at the back widening to the hem 
and worn with a dear little double-breasted jacket of the satin. 

The skirts at Hardy Amies’s cover the knees with complete dis- 
cretion and the short easy-fitting jackets that dip a little at the back are 
nicked at the hems and fasten with ties of the material down the centre 
or to one side. Collars are infrequent; trouser pleats in evidence on the 
narrow skirts or smooth knife pleats are set into square-necked tops 
below the waist. This schoolgirl line looked well in navy canvas wool 
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(Left) Coat ending an inch or 

two above the hem of a dress. 

In cornflower blue brushed 

wool, this coat has the brief 

sleeves cut in at one with the 

fronts and set in at waist level 
(Jaeger) 


The pullover on the right is 

in two colours of brushed 

Shetland wool. 

placket opening and pointed 
collar (Pringle) 


(Below) A powder-blue-and- 

white checked tweed coat 

matches the moulded blue 

tweed suit that has flapped 

pockets just above the waist 
(Matita) 
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It has a 


and a checked suiting in greys with pink. Coats with 
the tweed suits matched and were seven-eighths-length 
and barrel-shaped. Much black appeared for afternoon 
and for these outfits Madame Vernier made delicious. 
toques of pink carnations or white blossoms. A 
débutante dress of rose-patterned white silk organza 
kept the wide floating midcalf-length skirt with a wide 
folded scarf streaming down the back, and a long full- 
length ball dress was youthfully fresh in white spot 
point desprit; it had a fitted black velvet bodice and 
narrow basque that stood out above the many white 

\ folds. More sophisticated ball dresses were short in 
front and wafted out on to the ground at the back in 
a mass of folds. They were shown in mauve chiffon 
or flowered taffeta or the brightest of carnation pink 
faille. 


kite and widens shoulders and the tops of sleeves to 
achieve it with a consequent tapering away towards 
the hems of his very short skirts. A taupe woollen 
with a striped blouse illustrated this line vividly. The 
soft-looking coats took the shape of a cocoon; one in 


folds made from wild silk, a tone darker. A glorious 
Ascher leaf print of strong blue and emerald crinkled 
chiffon was swathed and draped for a short and narrow 
evening dress that had a floating scarf attached to one 
shoulder. A short gentian blue taffeta evening dress 
with a wide gathered skirt and a matching mohair 
coat printed with mauve again brought colour 
among much beige and black. Rudolf made an enchant- 
ing helmet of huge white single roses veiled with tulle 
for the day dresses in black. This helmet covers all 
the hair. 

Norman Hartnell showed glorious colour for 
Ascot and evening. Printed chiffons in flowered blues 
and lilac were short and swathed with tight or balloon 
skirts; slender crépe dresses printed with garlands of 
flowers pouched at the back over narrow belts and 
were cut high at the neckline. Parma violet appeared 
and reappeared throughout the collection of day 
clothes in wool and chiffon. For evening there are short glittering sheaths 
of opal sequins or turquoise, while a lemon yellow satin dress with a 
wider skirt is touched with pale-blue embroidery and cream and silver 
laces are re-embroidered with ruched ribbon of mauve or blue. A full- 
length ball dress of white slipper satin had the skirt set in at the waist 
with trouser pleats so that it curved over the hips to a narrow hemline. 
Round the skirt was a deep band of light embroidery in china blue, and 
with it went a fitted waist-length jacket of the satin with white fox fur 
cuffs and a bright blue satin waistband matching the lining of the jacket. 
A slender evening dress printed with large bright pink roses draped 
across to one side with a floating panel. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


pale-gold silk and mohair covered a dress of many~ 


Ronald Paterson names his day silhouette the ) 


: 


